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Gumtup of S. Chester Danforth 
THE CHARLES DEERING LIBRARY 
The dedication of this new library on the Evanston campus of Northwestern University, 
December 29, made it possible for librarians attending the A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting to be 
present at the ceremony. 
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Basis for a Citizens’ Platform 


By HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG and 
CARL H. MILAM 


American Library Association 


HE Council of the American Library 
Association, on the recommendation of the 
Trustees Section, adopted two important 
statements, December 29, one on the ‘“‘Re- 
duction of Public Expenditures” and the 
other entitled “Increased Demand for Li- 
brary Service.” 

The Council resolution also provided 
that the statements “be given wide pub- 
licity ; that all library boards in the United 
States and Canada be invited to adopt 
them and to give them local publicity; 
that the officers of the Association be re- 
quested to solicit the codperation of other 
national and regional educational, cultural, 
and social agencies and organizations for 
good government, in developing, adopting, 
and promulgating a citizens’ platform in 
consonance with the statement on ‘Reduc- 
tion of Public Expenditures;’ and that 
library boards be requested to seek similar 
codperation on the part of local groups.” 

The statements have been distributed 
widely to newspapers, magazines, special 
writers, and radio broadcasters. Consid- 
erable publicity has been achieved and is 
promised. But this is only a flash in the 
pan as compared with the publicity they 
will receive if the other suggestions of the 
Council resolution are carried out. 

In conformity with the Council’s in- 
structions, we invite and urge every li- 
brarian in the United States and Canada 
to bring about the adoption by his library 
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board or library committee of the two 
statements, with such modifications as may 
be desirable to meet the local situation. 
We also urge you to give these statements 
as much publicity as possible. 

State library boards and commissions are 
invited to adopt the two statements, to 
give them state-wide publicity, and to en- 
courage their adoption by library groups. 

Both the Trustees Section and the 
Council realized that the problems dealt 
with in the statement on the “Reduction 
of Public Expenditures” are common to 
all of the educational and cultural agen- 
cies. They therefore asked that the officers 
of the Association and the various library 
boards encourage the codperation of groups 
representing other agencies and working 
for good government in general. This 
statement was drawn with the help of 
many people, including specialists in ad- 
ministration and representatives of edu- 
cational and social organizations. It is 
hoped that it may be used to bring into 
existence some coalition or organization 
of the friends of all of the educational and 
cultural and perhaps social agencies,* 
locally and by states, in order that they 
may be as articulate in demanding the 
maintenance of essential services on a 
reasonable basis as the organizations for 
tax reduction are for anything that will 


reduce public expenditures. 


*See ‘“President’s Conference,” p. 78. 
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The officers of the Association are seek- 
ing the codperation of other national or- 
ganizations. We urge you to seek similar 
coéperation in your community or state 
without delay. 

We hope it is made clear in the state- 
ments themselves and in what we have said 
about them that we are not asking special 
favors for libraries. We are simply ask- 
ing that waste be eliminated before socially 
useful services are curtailed. 

The statements adopted by the Council 
follow: 


REDUCTION OF PuBLIC EXPENDITURES 


The continued existence of a democratic 
society depends upon the maintenance of 
those educational, cultural, and social in- 
stitutions which have been created to pro- 
mote general education and wholesome 
living. The service of such institutions 
must not be destroyed. 

The need for economy is recognized. In 
many cities, counties, and states the unit 
cost of governmental services can and 
should be reduced. All taxing units should 
be required to live within their incomes 
except for permanent improvements and 
emergencies. 

A wholesale horizontal cut applying to 
all departments and activities is one of the 
least desirable ways of reducing, for it can- 
not be assumed that all departments are 
equally efficient and all activities equally 
important. Before reductions are made 
there should be a study by disinterested 
specialists and citizens to determine (1) 
what cuts can be made without limiting 
important services and (2) the relative 
importance to the public of the various 
activities. We will welcome such investi- 
gation of the institutions and activities we 
represent. 

We pledge our coéperation to forward- 
looking public administrators in their efforts 
to find permanent solutions for the tax- 
payers’ problems, through the complete 
elimination of the spoils or patronage sys- 
tem in all governmental activities where it 
exists; through the improvement of the 


personnel; through the reorganization of 
areas and functions of government; and 
through improved methods of taxation. 
The elimination of waste should precede 
any curtailment of socially useful services. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


Libraries were created by our democratic 
society in order that every citizen might 
have throughout life the means of self- 
education. 

More people used libraries, more books 
were borrowed from libraries, and more 
books were used in library reading rooms 
in 1932 than ever before. Sample reports 
from 33 cities representing only one-tenth of 
the total population of the United States 
show that the number of books borrowed 
from their libraries in 1932 was 81,663,423, 
an increase of 37 per cent since 1929. 

Economic and social insecurity has led 
men and women to attempt to understand 
through reading the fundamental and cur- 
rent problems which confront them as citi- 
zens. Books on the business of earning a 
living are in great demand. So also are 
the books of many kinds which contribute 
to the maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part 
of the public budget. With few exceptions 
libraries have been operated without ex- 
travagance, with an intelligent regard to the 
public interest and the taxpayer’s burden. 
It is nevertheless the duty of library admin- 
istrators to reévaluate the library’s services 
in terms of present conditions, to distinguish 
sharply between’ essentials and _ non- 
essentials, and to seek new ways of carry- 
ing on the most necessary activities at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Libraries are more needed today than 
ever before. There is much to learn which 
was not taught when the present-day adult 
was at school. Never was the average adult 
driven to the printed page and to the library 
so repeatedly in order to become reasonably 
well informed about matters which are of 
vital concern to him. In the interest of 
an intelligent, understanding citizenship, the 
library’s essential services must be main- 
tained. 
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Does the Library Need Deflation? 


By WILLIAM L. BAILEY 


Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


HE subject before us at this Trustees’ 
and Citizens’ Day session is briefly, per- 
haps, “Does the library need deflation?” 
My answer—even more briefly—is “No.” 
The public library is worth saving and 
richly deserves saving, for its honorable 
record as a public institution and especially 
in view of its possibilities at a time like 
this. 

Let me start with a few remarks apropos 
of the depression, for it is this that has 
precipitated a crisis for libraries. 

The most serious side of this depression 
is not unemployment and its associated 
economic aspects, but the many indications 
of what might be called cultural collapse. 
Not only business, but government, is 
prostrate. And with both these, but 
especially with the latter, go many phases 
of community life dependent upon them. 
American traditions and ideals for com- 
munity life are imperiled, as well as ma- 
terial welfare. For example, the century- 
old ideal of the American public school is 
threatened. Will the American public li- 
brary be likewise? It is to be remembered 
that the collapse of superstructure is al- 
ways much greater than that of the foun- 
dations. So, if any institution in the 
community is to be maintained inviolate 
these days, let it, by long odds, be the 
library. And this for two most practical 
reasons: It should be. It can be. 


, Address delivered before the Council of the Amer- 


ican Library Association at the Midwinter Meeting, 
ember, 1932. 
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Why make an exception of the library? 
Well, for very good reasons. Business, 
politics, and education—perhaps even so- 
cial welfare—have been grossly inflated 
for some time and have, to put it baldly, 
“run wild.” These are obvious facts. 
The library perhaps alone among our 
community—and especially our public— 
institutions has not. This in itself might 
be reckoned a great service to sound com- 
munity development in years like those 
through which we have been passing. The 
library has been in some sense a model 
public institution. 

What has been the basal cause of this 
depression? How did we get this way? 
The depression seems to have spread from 
business into government and threatens 
to spread over the whole social order— 
schools, churches, and so forth. That is 
the usual diagnosis of its origin and de- 
velopment. And doubtless there is this 
phenomenon of spread—a most menacing 
feature—and one of great interest to the 
library as a community institution. A 
most practical aspect of it is the wave of 
economy that is extending from repentant 
business and politics, and even education, 
to phases of the community life and to in- 
stitutions and agencies which really have 
no occasion for repentance. Among these 
latter is, outstandingly, the public library. 


NeeEps INFLATION 


The public library, now, needs inflation, 
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not deflation. That is easily proved. We 
have—so to speak—been rebuilding our 
community house, but have forgotten to 
put the roof on it. The foundations are 
badly cracked, because we have very 
largely neglected the superstructural fea- 
tures. That’s how we got this way—as I 
see it. Perhaps I see it thus because I 
am neither a business man, nor a librarian, 
nor, in fact, anything except that om- 
nivorous creature called a sociologist, and 
a special student of community organiza- 
tion. 

We tend more and more, in our day and 
our country, grossly to overemphasize the 
economic factor in civilization and prog- 
ress. It is not all-important. Students of 
community life place the economic or busi- 
ness factor distinctly second to education 
in vital significance in the community and 
put it only on a par with some ten other 
aspects of community life. Business nat- 
urally emphasizes the importance of busi- 
ness—read the “ads.” In collapse it tends 
to save itself as far as possible by short- 
changing government, with the result that 
education, and now even the library, are 
being investigated. 

As a matter of fact, the economic col- 
lapse would not be by any means an un- 
relieved calamity were it not for these 
other phases. This is especially true in 
the case of institutions at the other end of 
the social order, which have experienced 
no inflation—neither asking nor receiving 
favors—but which are nevertheless en- 
dangered by this spread of economy. This 
can only result in most petty savings and 
may be fatal to such marginal-living cul- 
tural institutions. The lack of perspective 
on society, civilization, culture, and com- 
munity life, which such moves disclose, 
counter-indicates what really is most fun- 
damental to this depression. There are 


actually, as has ‘requently been pointed 
out, gains from the stoppage and bick-up 
in business expansion—gains, for instance, 
such as improved vital and health condi- 
tions and greater library activity. Some- 
thing other than more and more of 
“things” is getting a chance to breathe. 

In historic fact this business depression 
is the result of a cultural collapse. * need 
only point out that misdirected educational 
expansion has been one of the largest 
factors in boosting taxation, bringing both 
governmental collapse and also a great 
hurdle for business—or refer to our “mo- 
toritis.”” 


SHOULD FURNISH VISION 


There is a sentence from a great book 
which says, “Without vision the people 
perish.” It does not say the few—the 
leaders—but the many. Vision—in the 
Matthew Arnold sense of culture— 
“knowing the best that has been thought 
and said and done in the world” —is what 
we have lacked. To furnish such vision 
to the community is the primary function 
of the library. Our leaders read too little; 
the masses read too little. We read too 
few books. We have, by and large, lost 
perspective on life and social progress. 

The public library is, like the public 
school, an element of our democratic and 
American tradition. The very idea of 
“public” is now in jeopardy—discredited. 
The library is threatened by sweeping so- 
cial changes that are occurring and are re- 
flected in its work. Let me mention a 
few. The wealthy can have their own 
libraries ; the masses do not care for books. 
The public library depends upon the mid- 
dle class, people who are going up and 
down in the social scale, and most of them 
more down than up. Perhaps we do not 
know enough about who reads library 
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DOES THE LIBRARY 


books, but I think it is,safe to say that 
reade¢s: fall into, classes at wide extremes; 
a few. who read many books and many who 
read few. In such connections the public 
library could do much to maintain the 
democratic tradition and facilitate a sound 
social mobility. For our society tends 
strongly to consist of the unthinking, un- 
reading many—and a thinking few. 

If these are facts, then it is good for the 
library to be questioned, the essentiality 
of its services to be challenged, and the 
economy of its services to be rigorously 
examined. It will do the library good to 
consider its relation to the community, 
more especially from the point of view of 
the service it renders the social order and 
the community life. It has shown a 
tendency to be “Narcissistic” —looking at 
itself from its own point of view. It 
judges itself by, say, circulation—an in- 
ternal standard. It considers the limited 
revenue it gets from the community. 


APPRAISING SERVICE 


Since service to the community must be 
judged by the nature and needs of the 
community and not by the interests of the 
service-institution, what is the nature of 
the ideal community, or, at least, what 
does the average American community 
wish to be? The answer to that question 
would involve such wide differences of 
opinion on the part of different classes 
and interests, that no ideal statement could 
be achieved. The best we can do is to take 
the items that communities most commonly 
report of themselves. These may, when 
rated and averaged, be taken as standards 
of a kind, conditions which many com- 
munities regard as important and seek to 
attain. There are a score of these upon 
which we may rate communities as to gen- 
eral living conditions and find the best and 
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worst communities. Then we can ask 
about the libraries of these good or bad 
communities and appraise their services in 
the attainment of high or low rating. 


RATING THE COMMUNITY 


The items of rating are wage rates, 
cost of living, death rates, infant mortality, 
population married, home ownership, child 
labor, church membership, public property, 
park space, improved streets, fire losses, 
school attendance, teachers’ salaries, pu- 
pils to a teacher, school property, library 
circulation, literacy. These can be added 
to, but they test livelihood, vital condi- 
tions, home and family, morality, civic 
conditions, schools, culture, and Ameri- 
canization. 

Scientifically rated according to these, 
communities differ greatly. They differ 
100 per cent on all counts, and as much 
as 4,500 per cent on individual items. 
What makes them so? How does the 
library contribute to such differences? It 
is thus we may judge the substantial 
essentiality of the library, or any other in- 
stitution, activity, or element in the com- 
munity. 

Or we may arrive at community inter- 
ests in another way. Let us take the 
relative rates of growth of various phases 
of life in communities. Here is a case: 
A successful American community grows 
to twice its original size in population, and 
faster in everything else, except church 
membership, and no less than twenty times 
in automobile registrations. This latter is 
several times as fast as buildings of various 
kinds and various utility services which 
rank next. Library circulation in such 
a community increases, say, threefold. 
Library circulation is the sort of thing 
that could and should be quite indefinitely 
increased, yet it does not at all keep pace 
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HOW DOES YOUR LIBRARY AFFECT VITAL COMMUNITY RATINGS? 
The standards by which communities judge themselves and sources for finding information 
about them are given in the accompanying article on “Does the Library Need Deflation?” 
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with general development. 
keeping up with the world? 

Strangely enough, the library is re- 
garded by specialists in community surveys 
as one of the eleven cardinal aspects of 
American community life. It stands with 
history, plan and plant, economic life, 
government, schools, health, recreation, 
social welfare, greater community rela- 
tions, and religion. When up to standard, 
it is regarded as just as vital to community 
conditions and progress as any of these, 
except schools. Schools have four times 
as vital a significance as any other factor, 
but it must be remembered that it is a 
rather different system of schools than that 
which exists in many communities that is 
thus so vital. 

It must also be remembered that the 
community is an organic whole. Each of 
these phases affects and is affected by the 
others. The maintenance of standards for 
one involves the maintenance of standards 
for the others. However, each does not 
affect the others equally. Certain items 
are more vital to some than to others. 

Now, therefore, a good test of the es- 
sentiality of the library’s service would be 
its correlation with the general rating of 
the community (as above rated) or with 
individual standings on particular phases 
or items. It must be admitted that the 
library shows “low test.” While, in 
general, a good library means a good com- 
munity, the library shows a rather low 
correlation with general rating. Schools 
show a very high correlation. Good busi- 
ness conditions, as reflected in the standard 
of living, also show high. The library is 
not the lowest—that place is reserved for 
“population married” and “church mem- 


bership”—but it is half way down toward 
the bottom. 


What does this mean? 


Is the library 


The library 


may be too insignificant in the community 
actually, or too far off standard, or it may 
be that library circulation is not a good 
test of its work. Library circulation per 
capita is insignificant. It may be off in 
quality—kind of books and kind of per- 
sons. Reference and periodical work may 
be of relatively more vital significance than 
we have grounds for knowing. Do we 
know what services our libraries render? 


Mere Literacy A MENACE 


Every indication points to intelligent 
personnel as the making of the com- 
munity: The highest ranking tests are 
literacy and schools. Literacy is associated 
with race and nationality. Social compo- 
sition affects every phase of the community 
life. As for the library—without literacy, 
no library—but it by no means follows 
that little illiteracy in a community will 
mean an active library with high circula- 
tion per capita. Mere literacy, and even 
perhaps the measure of education which 
the majority of our people receive, is 
really a menace. Librarians should under- 
stand this. Mere literacy will suffice 
for reading the posters, signing on the 
dotted line, crossing the ballot circle, read- 
ing the movie captions, reading the larger 
print in what is left of words in the news- 
paper today. Literacy and little education 
are probably responsible for the vastly 
disproportionate production and consump- 
tion of low grade publications and for the 
piteously small book circulation per capita. 

The schools apparently do not develop 
a taste for books. Schools are universal, 
compulsory, spend 30 or more per cent of 
taxes, and have expanded faster than any 
other public service institution. Has edu- 
cation been misdirected? The library can- 
not function more largely and efficiently 
till the schools do better than this. Li- 
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braries have recently realized that library 
work in the schools is vital to them and 
their future. The library should read the 
riot act to the schools. Partly this failure 
to function—and a per capita library cir- 
culation so low as now exists—represent 
substantial failure at bringing culture (in 
the Arnold sense) to the many. Has the 
library been too self-satisfied ? 

Of course, essentiality depends upon the 
standing of the library. All libraries are 
not the same library. If there is to be 
any economy, this distinction should be 
made. It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween libraries. There is nothing sacro- 
sanct about them. 

I have here a list of the relative vital 
significance to the community of the forty 
or so most vital items—institutions, agen- 
cies, services. These are only a tenth of 
the wide range of distinct items that go to 
make up the complex organism known 
as the American community, but they 
represent fully half of the vitals of the 
community. ‘They range in vital signifi- 
cance—essentiality—as one to ten. 

Where does the library, in various of 
its phases, rank among these? This will 
be a guide as to its relative essentiality 
and claims to support. Looking at this 
list, the library first appears below the mid- 
dle of the series. Frankly—even when 
standard—it is less essential than the 
standard of living; than some twenty 
separate educational items; than several 
sanitary and health items. 

So my defense for the library, at a time 
like this when its essentiality is being 
questioned and economy being suggested, 
would be along the following lines: 

1. The library should not be restricted 
now when it is serving more people in their 
enforced leisure and doing much to main- 
tain morale. 





2. Super-emphasis on things and neglect 
of all the lessons of past history have 
brought us to this crisis; culture in the 
sense that a library may furnish is most 
wholesome now for restoration. Failure 
of leadership—which ultimately means 
lack of ideas and of sound perspective— 
has brought us down to where we are. 
Perhaps now the well-to-do and our busi- 
ness leaders will do some corrective 
reading. 


Most EconoMICAL OF PUBLIC 
AGENCIES 


3. Also, for such a relatively essential 
service as it is (and it would be much 
more essential if the schools were really 
educating childhood and youth), the li- 
brary is the most economical of public 
agencies. The school is probably the 
most uneconomical from this same point 
of view. 

4. There has been no inflation in the 
library, and it does not need deflation. 
Rather its services are more than ever 
seen to be essential in the large sense, and 
expansion of its work in the schools most 
imperative. We lose a great deal of what 
is put into the schools unless this latter 
is done. 

5. And, finally, among all the institu- 
tions of the community, finance is more 
vital a problem for the library than for 
any other. The schools have been lavishly 
supported ; for the other main institutions 
and agencies various other than financial 
aspects are most vital. The library has 
always received insignificant support. Any 
limitation of support now when its services 
are more than ever essential might be fatal 
to this recognized American institution. 

6. On the other hand, I do not know 
where a little money would go farther as 
a corrective “boost” out of the present 
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depression than in sound expansion of 
public libraries. For public libraries have 
doubtless been helped in these times to a 
new vision of their strategic place in the 
social order. 


In response to request, Mr. Bailey 
offers the following suggestions to libra- 
rians interested in community ratings: 

“The matter of rating communities is a 
complex matter, and its details are subject 
to debate, both as to theory and methods. 
However, all science, and especially its 
applied forms, is open to the same funda- 
mental criticisms. What is sought by 
fair-minded sociologists is a rough way of 
appraising the social-complex known as a 
‘community’ so as to detect merit and 
demerit, in whole or in part, either by 
reference to ideal standards or by com- 
parison with what other communities, or 
their institutions, have achieved in prac- 
tice. 

“This point of view is well embodied 
in the pamphlet, How good is your town? 
issued a few years ago by the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work, Madison 
[1930. 3d ed. 124p. $2.50]. This was a 
method of rating communities, more par- 
ticularly smaller cities, by reference to 
standards, partly theoretical and ideal, 
partly the fruit of experience and judg- 
ment. A very good example of such a rat- 
ing is the report of the Wausau ( Wis.) 
Better Cities Contest Committee, which 
probably can still be obtained from them. 
For larger cities, there is the method de- 
veloped as far back as 1917 by Professor 
W. F. Ogburn, then of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon, on which a bulletin of 
that institution is the best source for a de- 
tailed description. I have combined these 
methods and added some items in my dis- 
cussion of ‘““The Library and the Commu- 


nity” in Illinois Libraries, October, 1929; 
also in an article, “Appraising Your City,” 
in the National Real Estate Journal, May 
18, 1925. 

“A simple method of appraising the 
community is to consult the rank lists of 
cities, comparing various items of com- 
munity conditions, which are to be found 
in the United States census reports, and 
in the Blue Book, Manual, or other year- 
book of the particular state concerned. 
Frequently such ratings appear in the 
daily press, or are to be found in the best 
almanacs published (from official sources) 
by, say the Chicago Daily News, or the 
New York World. 

“A very useful source for knowledge 
of community conditions is the 4 merican 
City magazine. It also contains many 
rank lists and excellent bibliographies of 
current and freely obtainable reports and 
bulletins on all phases of community life. 
The various state boards (health, library, 
labor, etc.) can also furnish the informa- 
tion for the most vital items of rating. 
The Civic Development Bureau of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
similar materials. 

“A list of the most important standards 
for the most vital items in the community 
can be obtained for a small sum from 
the Ad-Campaign Service, W. T. Glenn, 
manager, North Shore Hotel, Evanston, 
Illinois. This is but one sheet from a 
comprehensive Community Development 
Service series which this organization 
issues and which has been used by thou- 
sands of cities and towns. 

“For keeping up to date on civic de- 
velopments, the average library can do no 
better than watch the files of the 4 mer- 
ican City and procure as many of the 
pamphlets and bulletins listed therein as 
is thought desirable.” 
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Questions of a Political Scientist 


By CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


Professor, Department of Library Science, University of Michigan 


HE temptation is strong to begin this 
governmental view of the public library 
by observing that the political scientist and 
the expert in public administration have 
only very recently discovered the library. 
The presence of Dr. Tolman as our intro- 
ductory speaker makes it impossible for 
such a statement to pass unchallenged, 
since he has been a part of the govern- 
ment of our greatest state too long and 
knows its distinguished library record too 
well to permit such liberties with history. 
In his article for the January Bulletin, he 
alludes to the establishment of a system 
of public libraries in New York nearly a 
hundred years ago. Indeed, it was in 1827 
that a practical political scientist, Gov- 
ernor De Witt Clinton, first suggested 
this system of tax-supported libraries 
connected with the schools. Another 
statesman-administrator, who was several 
times governor of Massachusetts—Ed- 
ward Everett—played an important part 
in the founding of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, speaking of the library as “the 
finishing hand in the system of public edu- 
cation.” And coming down to December, 
1932, many of you have doubtless noted 
that a recent governor of New York, in a 
widely commended plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the government of the city of 
New York, has duly provided places in his 
Department of Education for the three 
~ Address delivered before the Council of the Amer- 


ican Library Association at the Midwinter Meeting, 
December, 1932. 
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public library systems of that city. 

And yet, in spite of these and numerous 
other examples which time does not per- 
mit me to cite, it is in a very real sense 
true that students of government, both 
theoretical and practical, have given sur- 
prisingly little attention to the functions 
and objectives of public libraries. When a 
textbook of almost six hundred pages on 
municipal administration, used in the 
training of future municipal officials, 
devotes less than one page to libraries, 
and when a long and detailed survey of 
social problems and social planning, pub- 
lished in 1932, discusses at length the 
subject of adult education and the proper 
use of leisure time without once mention- 
ing the word, “library,” one may be per- 
mitted to wonder what their authors really 
think about libraries. 

But we are safe in saying that this situa- 
tion is rapidly changing; more and more 
the political scientist is including the li- 
brary in his view of government. Permit 
me to venture the opinion that his analysis 
of the library is likely to be more pene- 
trating, more critical, and more discerning 
in vision and in imagination than is that of 
most librarians. These professors of po- 
litical science and of public finance, this 
steadily growing group of trained experts 
in public administration, will not fail to 
appraise the library with competent ana- 
lytical judgment. They appreciate more 
clearly than the librarian why the library’s 
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back is against the wall; they know better 
than he the real significance of the boycott 
against government which the library 
world is feeling so definitely. They have 
a broad and comprehensive understanding 
of the acid test of necessity and achieve- 
ment to which every governmental activity 
is now being subjected. It will not take 
these honest but friendly critics long to 
discover both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the library as a part of the gov- 
ernmental structure. 

Almost instinctively, these men tend to 
ask certain questions about libraries. It is 
my task today to suggest what some of 
these questions may be. It is more than 
likely that librarians will spend much time 
in answering many inquiries similar to 
these in the next few years. 


EVALUATING THE LIBRARY 


The first and most fundamental ques- 
tion is not new, but in recent years the 
librarian has rarely been obliged to an- 
swer it. Better for him, perhaps, if he 
had! Briefly, it is this: Is free public 
library service really a proper and neces- 
sary function of government? We are 
today in the midst of an interesting, but 
difficult, stage of speculation about the 
relative importance of the various govern- 
mental services. Lincoln Steffens has 
recently described this as a “cycle of self- 
examination.” Apparently no wholly 
logical and workable formula for the com- 
parative evaluation of the functions of 
government is going to be found, and it is 
likely to be the old story of “devil take 
the hindmost,” with great variation in 
results in different communities. 

Just where and how the public library 
will come out in this inevitable struggle 
for existence will often depend on the 
cleverness of library boards and librarians 


in rough-and-tumble argument before city 
councils and other appropriating bodies, 
as well as on the public support which 
may be rallied around the library banner. 
This very Trustees’ and Citizens’ Day, 
sponsored by the American Library As- 
sociation, is a natural attempt to organize 
such support. But right here the librarian 
finds himself face to face with a funda- 
mental difficulty. He needs a thing which 
he does not have—namely, an adequate 
appraisal of the results of the service he 
is rendering. Such an appraisal, if it could 
be presented in a form at once authorita- 
tive and interesting, would probably be 
the best argument for continuing library 
service at its recent high-water mark. Un- 
fortunately, the existing tests, the so- 
called standards, of the effectiveness of 
library service seem to the political sci- 
entist almost entirely quantitative and lack 
the qualitative meaning he would prefer. 

Any thorough attempt at a real ap- 
praisal of the results of library service in a 
typical American community probably 
seems to the average librarian a task of 
such difficulty and such magnitude as to 
be almost hopeless. Yet such surveys and 
appraisals are fairly common in other 
fields ; one of them, Middletown, is known 
to all librarians. If a similar survey 
could be made in a single well selected city, 
it might serve as an example which could 
be used by all libraries alike. Is it not 
possible for this Association to find a li- 
brary Robert and Helen Lynd and funds 


to finance them? 


Has THE Liprary A PLATFORM? 


The second question will probably be 
this: Has the public library a real plat- 
form—a definition of its purpose and of 
its vital necessity so brief and so simple 
that it will appeal to citizen and ad- 
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ministrator alike? Some of you in this 
audience may know the answer to this 
question, but certainly the average li- 
brarian of the average American public 
library does not. I doubt very much 
whether A. L. A. Headquarters knows it, 
and I freely confess that I do not. It 
is true, but not particularly helpful, to 
say that the library has been swept along 
so rapidly and so easily by the great and 
rapid expansion of governmental func- 
tions that the formulation of such a plat- 
form has seemed unnecessary. The result 
is that the day of the library’s first great 
testing finds members of the American 
Library Association still debating whether 
the library is for all the people or only 
for some of them, whether it shall supply 
books of ephemeral interest to its readers 
or leave such books to the tender mercies 
of the rental libraries, and so on. Am I 
going too far when I say that I doubt 
whether any other activity of government 
is as vague, as indefinite, and as generally 
inarticulate in defining its purpose and its 
proper field of service and in telling the 
world at large about its achievements as 
the public library? For some reason, the 
librarian seems much less sure of his 
ground than the school superintendent, the 
police chief, the city engineer, the public 
health officer, the director of public rec- 
reation, or almost any other municipal 
officer one might name. 

To sum up on this point, the great need 
of the library is a brief and appealing plat- 
form which may be used over and over 
again in the daily press, in municipal 
journals, in talks before clubs and organi- 
zations of all kinds, and in public and 
private discussion in every city and town 
throughout the country. 

Next, there is the eternal question of 
finance. It will not require much research 


to disclose the fact that many librarians 
are not interested in financial statistics; 
rather, they are inclined to feel that the 
quality of their work is tainted and con- 
taminated by too much analysis of costs. 
The modern administrator, on the con- 
trary, likes figures and uses them regularly 
as one of his administrative controls. 
Naturally the financial expert will have 
many questions to ask about libraries— 
questions which the librarian will often 
be unable to answer. 


Why A SEPARATE Tax Levy? 


The basic question here, however, is 
not one of detail, but of policy. One hears 
it over and over: “Why should the public 
library be protected by a separate tax 
levy, distinct from the general municipal 
levy?” The librarian will be ready with 
many answers to this question, but his 
best arguments will leave the financial 
administrator cold, because he is striving 
earnestly for the centralization of budget- 
making and tax-levying powers. With the 
whole general property tax system ap- 
parently crashing about our heads, the 
financial expert will hazard the opinion 
that the librarian is fighting a losing battle, 
both as to the correctness of the theory of 
such separate taxes and as to their practi- 
cal utility as producers of revenue. 

Again, the financial expert is keenly in- 
terested in the possibility of putting the 
library on a service cost basis. Can the 
library be run like the city water depart- 
ment, the street railway, the telephone 
company, or the gas and electric company, 
with all costs paid for by the actual users 
of the service? At least one expert has 
seriously suggested this way out for the 
library, and a number of public libraries 
are already experimenting with the idea 
in a partial way. This plan is so attrac- 
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tive that it seems only fair to warn the 
librarian that he must endeavor to under- 
stand its full significance. He must be pre- 
pared to meet the suggestion boldly and 
with complete statistics at hand as to its 
effect on his library. 

One other financial matter must be men- 
tioned in summary form. Up-to-date 
officials spend much time in analyzing 
governmental costs—not merely the com- 
plete costs of certain services, but more 
particularly the unit costs of doing spe- 
cific kinds of work. In this respect the 
library offers an almost virgin field. Ob- 
viously the librarian must be prepared to 
answer questions about unit costs; if he 
be wise, he will be forehanded with his 
data. 

Finally, the political scientist comes to a 
group of questions affecting the govern- 
mental organization of the public library. 
Just where does the library belong in the 
structure of local, county, or state govern- 
ment? Here again the political investi- 
gator encounters the traditional desire of 
the librarian for independence from the 
rest of government. Very much as in the 
case of separate taxation, this attitude of 
aloofness will not meet with much sym- 
pathy from the student of government. 
As a matter of fact, is it not somewhat 
curious that the public library, a demo- 
cratic institution if there ever was one, 
should seem so fearful of democracy in 
its legally constituted form? In this era 
of experiment and change in the forms of 
government, perhaps the best defense of 
the library will not be found in continuing 
its struggle for separate and preferential 
treatment, but rather in so thoroughly 
demonstrating the value of its service that 
its position will be secured by the weight 
of public opinion. 

One of the most significant and interest- 





ing phases of present-day experimentation 
in governmental organization is the pro- 
posal to reduce the number of units of 
government and consequently to increase 
their size. This question is being studied 
and agitated in many states and with re- 
spect to many public activities. The li- 
brary is not too well prepared, either with 
respect to existing laws or with respect 
to the genuine interest of librarians in the 
question, to play its part in the changes 
of this sort which are surely coming. 
True, there are county library laws 
in most of the states, but county libraries 
will not solve the problem of enlarging the 
unit of library service in all cases, by any 
means. The typical public library unit is 
still so small and so weak as to be seriously 
lacking in administrative efficiency, and 
the area it serves is unnecessarily circum- 
scribed. Moreover, the typical librarian 
is not as vitally concerned as he should be 
in changing the situation. I will not say 
that the librarian has been selfish in this 
respect, but rather that he has been so 
absorbed in the library problems of his 
own town or city that he has overlooked 
the fascinating possibilities of expansion 
of the units of library service. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken, there is going to be 
plenty of opportunity for unselfishness, 
perhaps also for the sacrifice of personal 
ambitions, when libraries begin to take 
really advanced ground in this vitally im- 
portant question of enlarged units and 
equalization of service. Sweeping changes 
in the complicated structure of local gov- 
ernment are being recommended on all 
sides. The public library must adapt it- 
self to them. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that I 
have been trying to present the point of 
view of the political scientist; I do not 
say that my own views as a librarian would 
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always coincide with those I have sug- 
gested. Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
the librarian has much to learn from the 
student of government and that the two 
are likely to find a common ground of 
mutual understanding and interest. When 


some of the apparent conflicts have been 
thoroughly explored and adjusted, it seems 
reasonable to believe that there will still 
be a place for the public library as a part 
of government, perhaps a better place 
than we imagine possible in these evil days. 


Social Welfare and Libraries 


Council Discussion 


OLLOWING Frank Leland Tolman’s 
opening address on “Popular Govern- 
ment, Social Welfare, and Libraries,”* 
William L. Bailey’s “Does the Library 
Need Deflation?” and Carleton B. 
Joeckel’s “Questions of a Political Sci- 
entist,” the first council meeting, Decem- 
ber 29—Trustees’ and Citizens’ Day— 
was thrown open to general discussion. 

Contrary to the usual custom, citizens 
and library trustees, as well as Council 
members, were invited to present their 
views. Michael F. Gallagher, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Trustees Section, was the 
first to speak. 

Mr. Gallagher: “Vital questions before 
library trustees have been ably discussed 
before the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association this morning. Those 
questions, as I conceive them, are: ‘Is 
public library service a proper and essen- 
tial function of government?’ and ‘Should 
libraries, through this depression, be ade- 
quately supported from public funds?’ 

“T speak as a trustee and naturally take 
the point of view of the business man. 
While the demands today on railroads, 
factories, and public utilities are constantly 


*Mr. Tolman spoke extemporaneously, but his pre- 
pared address, on which the discussion was based, 
appeared in the January Bulletin. Mr. Bailey’s and 
Mr. Joeckel’s remarks are printed in this issue. 


lessening, the demands on public libraries 
are increasing. Business was never better; 
trade is flourishing. Public libraries are 
experiencing something in the nature of 
a boom, a demand which emanates from 
the people. Libraries do not exist for 
themselves; they exist to serve the people, 
and it is self-evident that the people of our 
communities want the library to continue. 
Could there be a more conclusive reason 
why the government should, therefore, 
generously support the library? 

“Mr. Joeckel raised some very interest- 
ing questions from the point of view of a 
trustee, especially a trustee in Illinois. 
Those questions are with regard to the 
validity or propriety of a separate tax 
rate for public libraries and whether public 
libraries should continue to be separate 
operating units as they now exist. I can- 
not speak after very great reflection on 
those questions, but it occurs to me that 
they are of serious and fundamental im- 
portance. Traditionally and historically 
the library has been, while a department of 
the city, a separate institution. In recogni- 
tion of its service it has had its own build- 
ing apart from the city hall. Its own 
statute governs its work and function; it 
has its own self-constituted organization. 
It has its own separate board of trustees. 
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These conditions have always appeared as 
fundamental in a library organization, and 
whether any movement should be looked 
upon with favor that would destroy that 
separate unit organization, that separate 
tax rate, and that complete self-control 
of the libraries as they now exist—whether 
they should be merged, in other words, 
with a centralized city or county govern- 
ment—strikes me as a matter that we 
should very carefully study before arriving 
at any conclusion. 

“Coming to the fundamental question 
as to whether libraries are a proper and 
essential function of government, we can 
go back to the early history of our states 
and find in their constitutions declarations 
in favor of public libraries. More than 


one hundred years ago such declarations 
were to be found. 


EpuCATION OF CITIZENS VITAL TO 
DEMOCRACY 

“This is a democratic government. It 
cannot function, it cannot survive, with- 
out the self-education of its citizens. For 
that reason alone, could anything be nearer 
the essence of a government function than 
providing the means of self-education 
which public libraries furnish ?” 

Samuel H. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, 
chairman of the Committee on Library 
Revenues, followed Mr. Gallagher, point- 
ing out that “ideas” rather than “books” 
constitute a library’s resources and that 
the public library represents “enlightened 
codperation on the part of citizens to dis- 
seminate ideas widely among the people 
of a city, county, or state.” 

Mr. Ranck: “I would like to remind 
you that in nearly every state of this coun- 
try education has been regarded primarily 
as a matter of state rather than local con- 
cern, and in many of our state constitu- 





tions the local government is separated 
from local educational (school) affairs. 
In most of our states, and particularly 
in the state which I represent, provision 
for libraries as part of the educational 
function was made in the constitution as 
early as 1835, in the first constitution 
drafted. That is one reason, I think, why 
there have been those tax limitations to 
which reference has been made, because 
we know from sad experience that before 
libraries were well established in the com- 
munity, the city hall authorities who had 
no idea of what library work meant some- 
times cut them off over night, thus almost 
wrecking the work of the library. I might 
cite many instances of that. 


Books INANIMATE, BUT IDEAS A 
Movinc Force 


“What is education, after all? What 
is the business of a library as an educa- 
tional institution? I like to think of a 
public library not primarily as an insti- 
tution for the circulation of books but as 
an institution for the dissemination of vital 
ideas. Books are inanimate things, but 
ideas are the moving forces of the world. 
Ideas make over people, they make over 
communities, and they make over nations; 
and it is these things that we want to keep 
in mind. 

“T think we may regard the public li- 
brary as an institution of enlightened 
cooperation on the part of citizens to dis- 
seminate ideas widely among the people 
of a city, a county, or a state. Just think 
of the small cost! We have heard some- 
thing about a dollar per capita in this or- 
ganization for the last eleven years. That 
means (and most of the libraries have less) 
that library service, books, and periodi- 
cals are available—in libraries many of 
which have a circulation of ten or more 
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per capita of population served for a whole 
year (and that includes babies who cannot 
read or write)—for less than half the 
cost of many of our novels. I call that 
enlightened codperation. 

“Reference has been made here to the 
overlapping of government and the cost 
of small units of government. I should 
like to throw out some concrete figures. 
In Michigan we have a number of counties 
with less than 2,000 population, with a 
whole set of officers from the sheriff down. 
In my county there are 241 treasurers 
of public funds. The city of Grand Rapids 
collects in county and state taxes about 80 
per cent of the total, and there is one 
treasurer for that group and 240 treas- 
urers for the other groups in that county. 
That is the sort of thing that is going on 
all over the state, and the reference made 
to the wastefulness and the extravagance 
of that kind of organization is a very 
pertinent one. 

“Again, what are we doing about the 
kind of books we are circulating? We 
have made a fetish of numbers in circula- 
tion. In the last few years I have had 
some interesting correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Munro, of Harvard, calling at- 
tention to some omissions and misconcep- 
tions, as I conceived it, in his reference 
to libraries in one of his books on municipal 
government; and I am now in correspond- 
ence with Professor Pitkin, of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia. He 
said in his last letter to me (I am quoting 
from memory), “The trouble with public 
libraries is that they are appealing too 
much to the juvenile mind, and I do not 
mean by this children only.’ I do not 
agree with him on that, but that is the 
opinion of a man of influence and im- 
portance in the opinion-making bodies of 


this country. He was citing some in- 
stances. He said, ‘What difference does 
it make to the community to circulate a 
couple of hundred thousand books of 
Hollywood love, or mystery stories, and 
stuff of that sort?’ What difference does 
it make? It may make some difference in 
the divorce court proceedings, but what 
vital, worth while influence does that have 
on the life of the community? 


GUIDE TO INVESTMENTS 


“Then one thing more, as an illustra- 
tion. Some years ago the representative of 
one of the great international investment 
banking houses of this country, which has 
branches in many of our cities, came to 
me and said, ‘You fellows up here at the 
library are losing a great opportunity. 
You might save for the people of this 
town several times the cost of the library 
every year if you put in something that 
would help people to learn how to invest 
their money. The money that has been 
lost in bad investments [and this was be- 
fore 1929 and before the fall of Middle 
West Utilities] is appalling. They don’t 
believe us, but if you had an intelligent 
person trained in economics and finance at 
the University of Michigan to help you 
and to head that department, it would 
save a great deal of money.’ 

“As a result of that, we put in Moody’s 
and Poor’s investment manuals and many 
other investment aids, and the way those 
things are being used is amazing! We 
have to go beyond the idea that a library 
service is to be measured simply in terms 
of the number of novels it circulates.” 

Gratia A. Countryman, of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Librarians of Large Pub- 
lic Libraries, stressed the needs of the 
future and concurred with Mr. Tolman 
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in thinking that the next forward step 
should be “‘to take the field in defense of 
the things of the spirit and the cultural 
services of the government.” 

Miss Countryman: “All of us here are 
fairly agreed that tax reduction is nec- 
essary, and especially we who live in the 
agricultural states. We are reminded of 
it constantly. But we also are agreed 
that the present drastic sweep is frenzied. 
I think we are agreed also that our 
budgets should be most carefully scanned, 
and that not a single dollar should be 
spent by any public agency that it would 
not spend if the institution were the 
private property of the governing board. 
We are willing to live, as others are doing, 
on shortened rations. 

“But the great cultural agencies are sud- 
denly being asked to dry up the springs 
which feed the social, educational, and 
spiritual life of this nation, which after 
all are the measures of its real prosperity 
and happiness. 


Two Kinps oF DEFiciTs 


“IT have recently been reading with con- 
siderable interest President Coffman’s re- 
port to the regents of the University of 
Minnesota, and everything that he says 
about his university applies equally well 
to libraries. I should like to quote some 
of his compact sentences: “There are two 
kinds of deficits, one financial and the 
other social. One is a matter of balance 
sheets and the other is a deficit in the life 
and the opportunities of the people.’ And 
again he says, ‘It is a wise and courageous 
people which dares to build up a de- 
mocracy in which the training of youth 
does not fluctuate up and down with every 
shift of the stock market,’ and he asks, 
‘Shall we surrender to this depression our 
spiritual vision, our intellectual outlook, 


and the social hopes for the youth of this 
generation?’ In other words, shall we 
accept without protest the paralyzing cuts 
which are threatening the usefulness of 
some of our libraries—almost their very 
existence in some cases? 

“We all know that the cost of construc- 
tive agencies has been enormous, and it is 
perhaps no wonder that this large sum 
has attracted the attention of a well or- 
ganized and sudden movement for tax 
reductions. But however large it seems, 
John Erskine declares, in a recent article, 
that it is not too great for the result, that 
there is no measure of the cost of being 
civilized. We believe that civilization is 
on the march and that, regardless of 
whether there are big ups and downs oc- 
casionally, as there are now, it is per- 
manently going forward. 

“President Coffman also reminds us 
that ‘it is in the course of great business 
depressions that we test our intelligence 
and inventory our convictions, that during 
and immediately following other great 
economic depressions there has been a 
gradual educational reawakening.’ We 
know in the library movement that, soon 
after the severe crisis of 1873, the Ameri- 
can Library Association was organized. 
Just after the depression of 1893, the free 
public library began to have its greatest 
recognition. Out of the chaos of other 
depressions has always risen a firmer foun- 
dation for the future. 

“T believe that history will repeat it- 
self and that, following this crisis, there 
will come a period of unprecedented li- 
brary growth, just because we are being 
examined, investigated, and studied as we 
have never been before. But it will not 
come by surrender to the situation; it will 
come by looking forward to the new day 
and working unceasingly toward it. 
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“Mr. Tolman’s paper, which we were 
asked to discuss and which you will read 
in the January Bulletin, contains some 
very fine paragraphs at the close. One 
paragraph I especially want to discuss. 
He says: ‘Librarians are in a detached 
and impartial position and may well serve 
as a rallying center for many groups and 
individuals. Librarians should issue an 
invitation and a well considered platform 
on which all associations and groups can 
agree and unite to maintain the eternal 
verities and the immortal values of a 
worthy civilization.’ 

“It seems to me that Mr. Tolman’s 
paper is a challenge to action. What we 
cannot do alone as one of the social organ- 
izations to maintain the things we value, 
we can perhaps do in conjunction with 
other similar organizations. We cannot 
spend much time deploring our situation, 
and we cannot sit in watchful and resent- 
ful waiting, else, when the tumult and the 
shouting die, where shall we be? 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


“To quote again from President Coff- 
man: ‘Clearly this is a time when frenzied 
and unreasoned appeals should be replaced 
by construction programs.’ We need a 
program. Mr. Tolman’s suggestion of 
concerted action among the educational 
and cultural agencies looks to me like the 
beginning of a construction program. 

“We have no apologies to make for 
waste and extravagance. We have no 
apologies to make for the self-sacrifice and 
the labor which we have put into our 
institutions, and I believe we can and must 
demonstrate specifically and convincingly 
the economy which we have practiced and 
the value of our service. We have a good 
case, and we cannot wait too long. The 
years are passing for our young people, 


and we cannot restore lost years to youth. 
We are told that three hundred thousand 
youths, boys of high school age, are out on 
the road, begging their way from city to 
city, becoming vagrants. One gentleman 
told me that the men were calling this ‘the 
lost generation,’ and this lost generation 
may cost the nation more than all the taxes 
involved in cutting the social agencies. 

“There is a tomorrow, and there are 
many thoughtful citizens, constantly grow- 
ing in number, thinking of that tomorrow 
and stressing the need of sustained sup- 
port of the social agencies. To mobilize 
such sentiment, to do some constructive 
planning together, or, in Mr. Tolman’s 
words, to take the field in defense of the 
things of the spirit and the cultural serv- 
ices of the government seems to me to be 
our next forward step.” 


AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


George A. Deveneau, executive secre- 
tary of the Governor’s Committee on Un- 
employment in Illinois, presented figures 
for Chicago, as indicative of the serious- 
ness of the present unemployment situa- 
tion and gave it as his opinion that “the 
unparalleled economic depression offers to 
libraries an unparalleled opportunity to 
show that in adult education they are the 
primary effective social factor.” 

Mr. Deveneau: “As one of your As- 
sociation members, and one who has been 
serving as research director with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s and Governor Horner’s un- 
employment commissions, I want to bring 
a few facts to you and make a few sugges- 
tions to you as librarians which may be 
helpful in this particular emergency. 
There has been, in the lifetime of all of 
us, no emergency that quite equaled this 
in its probable ultimate effect on the cul- 
tural and economic life of the nation. 
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Let me illustrate its seriousness by stating 
that out of 1,500,000 gainfully employed 
in 1930 in the city of Chicago, there are 
now 800,000 out of employment. There 
are 175,000 heads of families in the city 
of Chicago alone that are on direct relief. 

“Perhaps in view of the growing reali- 
zation of the wide extent of unemployment 
throughout the nation, now estimated at 
14,000,000 and predicted by technocracy 
as likely to increase to 24,000,000 within 
sixteen months, you may realize that there 
is very definite possibility of the cutting of 
your library budgets by your municipal 
authorities. ‘The best preventive to such 
library budget reductions is an aggressive 
service policy on your part. 

“This present economic depression 
brings about increased demands on the 
cultural agencies in our society and offers 
to the libraries of the nation an unparal- 
leled opportunity to show that in adult 
education they are the primary effective 
factor. 

“We are going through a series of eco- 
nomic and social changes that will demand 
the utmost of intelligent citizenship. You, 
as librarians, have the opportunity to place 
in the hands of the public the books which 
are going to enable them to think effec- 
tively. 

“The reason this machine age, with its 
displacement of workers, has not been a 
serious problem before this has been due 
to the ingenuity of the displaced worker in 
discovering new occupations. More than 
70 per cent of our workers in 1929 were in 
other than the so-called primary produc- 
tion vocations of manufacturing, mining, 


and farming. ‘That 70 per cent is very 
likely to increase, consequently there is a 
greater interest than ever before in new 
vocations. Books helpful in directing and 
training for new vocations will be of vital 
interest to young and old alike. 

“There is doubtless going to be a new 
leisure, ‘the thirty-hour week,’ and this 
new leisure for the masses affords you li- 


brarians a superb opportunity for new 
service.” 


A. L. A. PLatrorm NEEDED 
Sydney B. Mitchell, of Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia, concluded the discussion with a 
request that the American Library As- 
sociation “define its platform and policy.” 

Mr. Mitchell: “As the director of a 
school of librarianship training the ma- 
jority of its students for public library 
service, I am faced, under a difficult series 
of conditions, with the task of presenting 
to them the function, the platform (to 
steal Mr. Joeckel’s phrase), of the public 
library. I am faced with the necessity of 
interpreting to them the task of the public 
library in the selection of books under 
the present stress, and, when I appeal to 
my friends in the public libraries, I find 
the utmost variety of opinion, not only 
as to what is the function of the public 
library, but also as to what books, under 
present conditions, should be supplied and 
which of these should be given free and 
which the public should be expected to 
pay something for. 

“T therefore appeal to this Association, 
somehow, in some way, but quickly, to 
define its platform and its policy.” 
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Maintaining Library Revenues 


By MICHAEL F. GALLAGHER 
Chairman, A. L. A. Trustees Section 


E ARE here to consider the 
problem of maintaining library revenues 
for essential library services under the 
critical economic conditions which now 
prevail. As public officials, trustees of 
public libraries, we deliberate in deep 
seriousness, conscious of the world in 
which we live, and of the probable future 
so far as our finite intelligence enables us 
to deal with the future. 

The maintenance of tax-supported li- 
braries is necessarily involved in the prob- 
lem of public finance and taxation. No 
man can overstate the gravity of that prob- 
lem. Probably in every county in every 
state in the union, agitation is rife for 
reduction in the cost of government and 
the burden of taxation. Public opinion in 
every part of the country, aroused and 
stirred against extravagance and waste in 
governmental expenditures, will gradually 
become irresistible, and inevitably drastic 
curtailments will come. Every depart- 
ment and unit of public service will be 
examined, scrutinized, checked, audited, 
tested ; wasteful and useless activities will 
be eliminated; bureaus consolidated ; per- 
sonnel improved—all with the objective 
of better government at reduced cost. 

Thoughtful men and women must hail 
this new concentration of thought and 
energy on the problem of efficient, eco- 
nomical, and honest government as one of 
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the most helpful by-products of the busi- 
ness depression. ‘Thoughtful men and 
women will also clearly perceive that the 
indiscriminate slashing of expenditures 
without careful analysis of facts and con- 
ditions and expert advice is not construc- 
tive or helpful economy ; that the necessary 
reduction of public expenditures must pro- 
ceed with care, discrimination, and in- 
telligence, so that waste, inefficiency, 
crookedness, and useless activities will be 
detected and eliminated and, at the same 
time, the proper and essential functions of 
government, on a new basis of economy and 
efficiency, will be maintained to meet all 
public needs. 

We need not fear that, for essential 
functions and services of government, tax 
revenues will not be provided. Conclud- 
ing a recent discussion of a new tax pro- 
gram, E. R. A. Seligman says: “In any 
event the potential resources of the coun- 
try are so gigantic that we may face with 
equanimity a fiscal future which, if in- 
formed with intelligence and a prudent 
regard for the economic and social con- 
sequences of taxation, will unite ample 
revenue with moderate and fairly appor- 
tioned burdens.” 


In this readjustment of governmental 
expenditures and taxation, the public li- 
brary, as a unit of public service, must 
face the test of usefulness and justify it- 
self. Are free reading and _ reference 
rooms and the free circulation of books an 
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essential function of government? Are 
the services of public libraries meeting 
actual human needs? Is there in this li- 
brary service food for the souls of men and 
women that will help them through this 
period of adversity? In the balancing of 
public functions and in the making of 
choices between those things to be done 
and left undone, have public libraries a 
clear claim to continued adequate support 
from public revenues? ‘These and other 
questions will be answered in our dis- 
cussion this afternoon. 

We, as library trustees, have one great 
responsibility. That responsibility is to 
frame our budgets for our libraries on a 
basis of strictest economy, in a manner 
adequate to meet the needs of the library 
so it can function in full efficiency to meet 
today’s great and vital work, and then use 
all our energy and earnestness to persuade 
the taxing officials to accept and approve 
that budget. 

The problem of library revenue is in a 
measure simplified by the fact that these 
institutions, while departments of the city, 
are really complete and separate operating 
units. In recognition of their essential 
importance and the character of their serv- 
ice, they have their own buildings apart 
from the city hall, their own self- 
constituted organization; a _ separate 
statute governs their work, a separate tax 
rate is provided for their support, and 
their funds, derived from taxation, are 
earmarked by the law solely for library 
needs. A separate board of directors is 
responsible for their maintenance and well- 
being. The Illinois statute, no doubt 
similar to the laws of other states, provides 
that this board of directors shall make an 
annual report which shall contain “a state- 
ment of the financial requirements of the 
library for the ensuing fiscal year, and 





of the rate of tax which, in the judgment 
of the board of directors, it will be neces- 
sary to levy for library purposes in the 
next annual tax levy ordinance.” 

Thus, the primary agency set up by 
the law to determine the fiscal needs of 
the library is the judgment of the trustees. 
In exercising that judgment, we must 
study our problem of internal economy. 
We must reévaluate all facts of the library 
service in the light of present conditions. 
Waste, useless work, and inefficiency must 
be detected and eliminated. Sound busi- 
ness principles must be applied. ‘The en- 
tire budgetary procedure must be scientific 
and up to date. But when all this is done 
and we frame our annual budget accord- 
ingly, our job is to secure its approval. 

In advocating the adoption of our scru- 
pulously framed budgets, library trustees 
can stress many persuasive facts. 

The demands of the public on public 
libraries were never greater. People 
crowd into free libraries as never before. 
The circulation of books increases by leaps 
and bounds. One illustration will suffice: 
In Evanston, Illinois, in 1929, book circu- 
lation was 491,944. In 1932 it was 
697,000, an increase of 42 per cent. 


Not RESPONSIBLE FOR DEFICITS 


Public libraries have in no way contrib- 
uted to the present sad plight of public 
finances. ‘They have created none of the 
huge debts or deficits by which our cities 
are now burdened. No extravagant ap- 
propriations of public money have been 
made in their behalf. Public libraries 
did not participate in the increased ex- 
penditures of public funds during the 
period of prosperity—a cogent argument 
for not singling them out now for severe 
economy. 

In 1925 the total cash expenditure in 
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Illinois for tax-supported public libraries 
was $2,363,389. In 1929, the peak year 
of prosperity, the total was $3,180,479, 
an increase during the four prosperous 
years of $817,090. But in 1929 thirty- 
eight more libraries reported than in 1925, 
and the circulation of books increased from 
19,721,479 in 1925 to 26,112,696 in 1929. 


PROFITING FROM SURVEYS 


Public libraries are profiting from the 
critical surveys of municipal expenditures 
being made throughout the country. A 
recent article, by Julia Wright Merrill, 
appearing in the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, reports some recent 
and_ interesting developments. The 
Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of California reported that 
librarians were almost uniformly paid less 
than other employees, public and private, 
considering their responsibilities, the value 
of their services, and their educational and 
professional requirements. In Baltimore a 
Municipal Personnel Survey Commission 
just recommended drastic salary cuts in all 
city departments but two—the library be- 
ing one of those two. The Farmers and 
Taxpayers League of Columbia and 
Richland County, South Carolina, rec- 
ommended continuing the library appro- 
priation at the same rate, while cutting all 
other agencies. In Oakland, California, 
an informed city manager insisted on an 
increase for the library. Branch libraries 
in Duluth are still open because their clos- 
ing was protested by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, “for here, if 
anywhere, can be found profitable employ- 
ment for leisure time.” 

Such recent indications show the trend 
of public sentiment in behalf of the li- 
brary. Encouraged by this public senti- 





ment and the increasing demands of the 
people for books, it seems clear that we 
trustees, with unclouded conviction and 
earnestness, can continue to advocate ade- 
quate support of public libraries through 
this period of economic depression. 


nA 
President’s Conference 


Tue joint action in defense of the 
cultural activities suggested in the article, 
“Basis of a Citizens’ Platform,” is reén- 
forced by President Hoover’s recent con- 
ference on the crisis in education in the 
following sentences: 


36. The peculiar position of public edu- 
cation in our democracy, supported and 
guided by local initiative and directly ac- 
countable to it, suggests that there should 
be set up, in every locality, councils broadly 
representative to mobilize and clarify pub- 
lic opinion in order to deal more generously 
and wisely with the present crisis in educa- 
tion. 

37. The school is only one of the many 
educational agencies. The home, the 
church, the library, all must be maintained 
and strengthened along with the schools. 
Since education does not stop with child- 
hood the agencies of adult education must 
not be forgotten. Special attention might 
be given to training for parenthood. 


Resolutions passed by the citizens’ con- 
ference are given in full in the United 
States Daily, January 13, 1933. A brief 
sixteen-page report and a full report on 
the conference may be obtained free from 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


PIAA 
Lists of Trustees 


In RESPONSE to the request for 
names of trustees, many lists have been 
received. We hope to have many more. 











PEE. 
An Imperishable Force 


By R. C. PLATT 
Trustee, Public Library, Highland Park, Illinois 


N INTRODUCING this subject, let 
me confess that I am one of the seven thou- 
sand who did not believe in 1928 that 
we had entered a new economic and so- 
cial era, and may therefore assert with 
confidence on the eve of 1933 that 
we have not reached the nadir of de- 
mocracy. Without losing any sense of 
reality, I still prefer the resurgam of the 
crusader host going forth to battle to the 
nunc dimittis which precedes absolution— 
and dissolution! I am thoroughly aware 
that the conflict between the interests of 
the taxpayer and the demands of the 
larger public services has rarely been so 
acute or widespread as at the present time. 
However, in the face of diminished public 
revenues and of the universal demand for 
curtailing public services, even to the 
point of crippling some which we regard 
as essential, I believe that the public 
library will continue to function in our 
community life, because the demand for 
it is here and because the need which un- 
derlies that demand is intrinsic in our so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps the demand is a social one, a 
tribute to enforced leisure, as someone 
suggested this morning. As many of you 
are aware, in our larger centers the read- 
ing room of the library is virtually a rest 
room for the unemployed. I do not say 
that this is desirable, yet, under condi- 
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tions like ours, in a limited sense it serves 
a pressing social need. More directly 
related to the function of the library is 
the increased call for informative books 
dealing with every variety of craft, vo- 
cation, and trade—the search for special 
help on economic questions, the demand 
for a personal service available nowhere 
else. It is the one place where men can 
go freely and have access to practical 
treatises on special subjects related to their 
problems, and it is, of course, in view of 
that demand that in so many cases we have 
increased the proportionate allotment of 
money for the purchase of business, tech- 
nical, and vocational books. 


SuRVIVES WAR AND FAMINE 


Another phase of the demand fostered 
by the present conditions, which has prop- 
erly been emphasized today, is the marked 
increase in general reading of all kinds 
as compensation and substitute for the 
more expensive diversions of busier and 
more prosperous years—perhaps an ano- 
dyne to many, but to others the discovery 
of a new world of interest and enjoyment. 
Many are treading a new path of self- 
revelation in communion with the spirit of 
other men in books. When I recall that 
in our community of 12,000 persons the 
public library circulated last year a total 
of more than 122,000 volumes—more 
than 10 per capita—and know as I do the 
character of those books, I am compelled 
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to respect the intellectual interests of my 
fellow-citizens. Further, when I con- 
sider that this institution was created 
by the codperation of these citizens for 
their common use, built, stocked, and 
maintained from taxes levied by them- 
selves upon themselves, I see indubitable 
proof of my conviction of the essential 
and fundamental character of library 
service. The public libraries of Amer- 
ica are almost coeval with the common 
schools and represent just as truly the 
American idea of freedom and equality 
of opportunity. They need not be rele- 
gated to a second place in estimating 
the influence these institutions have had 
in the American commonwealth. They 
typify the intellectual needs of a free so- 
ciety, and we are out of perspective if we 
have come seriously to believe that men 
will sacrifice in economic desperation 
their intellectual and spiritual goods. 
These have survived war and famine and 
even the destruction of society. The an- 
cient libraries were scattered to reappear 
in the scriptoria of medieval monasteries. 
These, in turn, were pillaged, but we have 
been printing their contents for thirteen 
centuries. They survived because they 
answered the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of men, not because they possessed 
a material imperishability. 

The demand, perhaps, is a surface one. 
It is, as I said, a tribute to enforced 
leisure, but the essential need which un- 
derlies that demand really transcends 
and glorifies it in the name and cause of 
our social ideals, and a social ideal is no 
more visionary than public order and 
proper sanitation. They are needs which 
go down to the very roots of American 
life, just as truly as our faith in equality 
and democracy, and are just as insistent 
as other needs—no less insistent because 





we call them intellectual and spiritual. 
And they are properly called spiritual, be- 
cause the library is an element in that 
world of intangibles which form the spir- 
itual home for the common life of the 
citizen. Books are but prosaic messengers 
of the human spirit. Like Ariel, “they 
can fly, they can crawl,” but they are the 
weightiest imponderables in our civiliza- 
tion. 


CHANGE IN VALUES 


Nietzsche has written somewhere of a 
period of the “transvaluation of all 
values.” It is open to question whether 
we have entered such a period, but it is 
certain that all the old values are being 
assayed in a crucible of bitter experience. 
In our time we have witnessed the cata- 
clysmic change and almost unparalleled 
destruction of physical values by war, the 
almost complete rejection of the older 
moral values, and, what seems to touch 
us more nearly, a destructive deflation of 
those monetary and financial values which 
so largely dominated the standards of our 
society. Even now we are looking on 
at the spectacle of social and economic 
displacement of whole classes of men 
whose complacent beliefs have vanished 
with their property and security, who are 
now adrift mentally and morally. What 
have we to offer them? Only social 
trends which are now beyond our ken 
will reveal a new definition of values, but 
our responsibility is this—to maintain un- 
impaired the spiritual home of our race, 
its communal freedom, its equality of in- 
tellectual opportunity, its tremendous 
urge for individual and social betterment. 
Only when men have become dissatisfied 
with their spiritual home are they ripe 
for revolution. Nor are we offering 
stones for bread when we affirm that the 
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fundamental need of any society in any 
age is intellectual and spiritual. The life 
is more than meat and the body more than 
raiment. Ours is, after all, a spiritual 
service and therefore all the more lasting 
and far reaching. 


May Prove SALVATION 


As custodians and trustees of libraries 
we stand for cultural values in our com- 
munities. The citizen who is keenly 
aware of any threat to the efficiency of 
the public school is less aware that the 
library is the school of the adult and think- 
ing member of his community, that it is an 
essential part of the great tradition of 
civilized America. It seems to me, fur- 
ther, that, as trustees of libraries, of all 
public officials we can face our fellow 
citizens with the least burden of political 
fear or favoritism upon us, with the least 
suspicion of self-interest, when we assert 
the necessity of maintaining the existing 
services or even expanding them. Most 
of our patrons look upon the library, or 
have looked upon it, as a sort of self- 
existing organism in the social polity, and, 
now that the necessity of its maintenance 
has come home to them more closely, they 
are learning the lesson that even a self- 
governed people must pay for its advan- 
tages or lose them. They cannot cash a 
check upon a future heaven for their so- 
cial services. American democracy, hav- 
ing pledged itself to a social minimum for 
125,000,000 of people, must gird its loins 
to redeem that pledge—or repudiate it. 
The library is a part of that social mini- 
mum, and cultural values are not an ex- 
travagance in a democracy. They may 
prove its salvation. 

As I say, our responsibility to our 
fellow-citizens can be faced with calmness 
because we have lived almost exactly up 


to the trust imposed upon us. I never 
fear to argue with those who contend 
that the library is spending too much 
money, and in our community, as I see 
it, the demand which exists is for just 
the type of institution we have been pro- 
viding. Our citizens have valued the 
library for its architectural beauty, for 
its atmosphere of quiet retirement, for its 
services to children—its Book Week and 
story hour. Above all, I think, they 
value it for the helpful guidance of the 
staff in the multitudinous demands of 
students and special readers, and they ex- 
hibit now, more than ever before, just 
the need which is answered by that li- 
brary. I hope that the perception of this 
need will increase, not diminish or be 
thwarted, but become a persistent intel- 
lectual and spiritual demand working in- 
exorably and inevitably upon the quality 
of American life. That is my hope, and 
I will confess to you that I have no fears. 


INA 
Constructive Economy List 


Tue source list on Constructive 
economy in government, prepared by the 
Joint Reference Library and distributed in 
connection with an exhibit at the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the American Library 
Association last month, is still available, 
though the supply is limited. Address re- 
quests to the Joint Reference Library, 
Drexel Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, enclosing six cents in stamps. 

The library is maintained by the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, the American 
Public Welfare Association, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
and the Public Administration Clearing 
House. 
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Arousing Public Opinion 
By RALPH D. SHANESY 
Member, Board of Directors, Public Library, Evanston, Illinois 


AM just a student in this library trus- 
tee business and very young at it. I know 
very little about it. My topic is definite: 
“Facts and Figures Which Will Aid in 
Arousing Public Opinion in Establishing 
the Library’s Claim to Support at This 
Time.” 

If you attempt to put into the press or 
attempt to put over at a club gathering a 
large number of figures I predict failure. 
The average man is not interested in 
figures. It is fundamental and basic in 
child education that if you can picture 
the thing which you want to put across 
you have a reasonable chance of success. 

For instance, Chart I shows the turn- 
over in books since 1912, in ten-year pe- 
riods. If I were to say to you that in 1912, 
with a supply of 49,000-odd volumes, we 
circulated 117,000-odd volumes, and that 
in 1922, with a supply of 76,000, we cir- 
culated 251,000, and that in 1932, with a 
supply of 126,000, we circulated 695,000, 
you would have forgotten by the time we 
got through what I said about 1912. But 
if you can put it into pictures such as those 
in the chart, you will have a definite idea. 

Chart II shows a twenty-year record of 
borrowers, population, volumes in the li- 
brary, and the circulation. There are a 
lot of figures. When you get the graph 
constructed you see an enormous smoke- 
stack going into the air. You will at least 
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carry away with you some conception of 
the size of that smokestack, which repre- 
sents circulation. I can figure it in per- 
centages and take 1912, as was done in 
this case, as a basis of 100 per cent. 

Chart III shows the number of books 
taken home by every man, woman, and 
child in our city. If we say that the cir- 
culation in 1912 was 4.7 books per capita 
and in 1922 was 6.7 and that in 1932 it 
had reached 11 books per capita, I do not 
believe it means as much as if you see the 
figures carrying those books. 

Chart IV is a graph indicating the in- 
crease in adult circulation. ‘There is a 
line which shows what the increase in 
adult circulation would have been under 
normal circumstances. The connected 
line shows what it is, caused by panic, de- 
pression, a readjustment period, or what 
you will. I firmly believe that if you can 
present your figures in some such style as 
that you will accomplish much more than 
by simply stating the figures. 

Now as to facts. It has been stated this 
afternoon that the library is a necessity and 
not a luxury, that it is a welfare agent, 
that it is any one thing that it may be in 
your particular community. How are you 
going to get that across? Frankly, I do 
not know. You can say, to any group you 
wish, that the library is a great agent for 
the maintenance of morale. I believe that 
it is. You can say that it is a great agent 
for the maintenance of the proper social 
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in Illinois a few things which I think will 

convey to you my thought. Our statute 

3 in Illinois for city libraries provides for 

; the establishment of the libraries and for 

Year’s Turnover of 8 the appointment of directors. It then pro- 
; ; = ; , 

Public Library Books 2 vides that the directors (1) shall organ- 


Y I ; ize and elect officers; (2) shall adopt by- 
at 10-lear Intervals laws, rules for their own guidance and for 


the government of the library as may be 
expedient; (3) shall have exclusive con- 
trol of moneys credited to the library 
fund; (4) exclusive control of construc- 
tion of library buildings; (5) supervision, 
care, and custody of grounds and build- 
ings; (6) moneys to be spent are to be 
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point of view. I believe that it is. You 
can say that it is a great instrument for 
the training and education of minds that 
are at present and in the future going to 
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Two Charts Contrasting: 


1. Average number of books borrowed 
from library by each Evanstonian 
during 12 months at 10-year inter- 
vals (right) 

2. Number of volumes loaned by library 


in contrast to population of city at 
10-year intervals 


1912 
im 24,978 Evanston Population 


Ss 117,421 Books Borrowed 


1922 
F | 37,234 Evanston Population 


1932 
lz 63,338 Evanston Population 
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CHART III 


spent on vouchers properly authenticated 
by the board. 

They are given power to lease or to 
purchase grounds and buildings; they may, 
with the consent of the city council, sell 
any property no longer necessary or use- 
ful. They have power to appoint a libra- 
rian and necessary assistants and to fix 
compensation ; they have power to remove 
appointees; and they shall, in a general 
way, carry out the spirit and the intent of 
the act in establishing and maintaining li- 
braries. 

If they have those powers, they have 
obligations, because with every right goes 
an obligation. If they have the obliga- 
tion, they also must have something to say 
with respect to finances. I feel that no 
matter how much preaching you do, 
no matter how much press work you do, 
no matter how earnest are your endeavors 


to convince people of the value of your 
institutions, you will still be unsuccessful 
unless you do something else. That some- 
thing else, in my opinion, is, as one speaker 
has said, fight. 

I venture to say, as has been stated, 
that one community and its library prob- 
lems are, to a certain extent, a photograph 
of any other community and its problems. 
Doubtless in every city council, on every 
village board, in every tax-levying group, 
you will find some men who have spent 
ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes one or two 
evenings a week on the question of finances 
for the library. You may have gone 
further, as we have, and had a subcommit- 
tee of a large civic committee appointed 
to investigate the expenditures of the li- 
brary—not alone the expenditures, but 
the operation of it. You may have been 


able to satisfy the committee that the 
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CHART IV. EFFECT OF DEPRESSION ON ADULT CIRCULATION 





Indicates year by year growth. 


money which you were spending was well 
spent and that you were performing a 
service. 

That committee may have gone back 
and reported to its parent group that you 
were doing that. I venture to say that, 
even under those circumstances, some voice 
has been raised in the city council calling 
for a slash. Why? Because they want 
a slash. They will not and I do not 
believe you can get them all to sit down 
and go into the proposition thoroughly, 
with a conservative, honest, sincere inten- 
tion of doing what is best for the com- 
munity. Probably we are cursed with 
some men in governing bodies who do not 
have the intelligence, the intention, or the 
desire to do that, and that is why I say 
that the trustees of the library do have to 
fight. You are not living up to the obliga- 
tions imposed upon you unless you do, to 
the last ounce of your energy, fight any 
reduction made simply because it is a re- 


——-—SIndicates normal growth based on that of preceding years. 
Increase of past 2 years = that of previous 8 years. 


duction. If there is a sound economic basis 
for that reduction, I am sure you will all 
agree to it, but when it gets beyond that 
point, I am sure you all ought to fight. 

Perhaps it will be said that if you fight 
too much you will incur enmity, and 
possibly the trustee who fights will be re- 
moved from his extremely lucrative posi- 
tion, and someone else will be appointed 
in his stead who will be more lenient to- 
ward the wishes of the city council or the 
governing body and thus put the library 
into politics. That is true. There may 
come a time when it is better to com- 
promise, even though it be against your 
better judgment, than to go on and fight a 
thing through. If that time comes, you 
will have to use your own judgment as to 
whether to compromise or fight. My per- 
sonal feeling is that none of us is willing 
to fight quite enough, that we will have 
to do something to stiffen our backbones 
and be ready to fight. 











Trustees Section Meeting 


A PPROXIMATELY sixty library 
trustees and many other library leaders 
attended a meeting of the A. L. A. 
Trustees Section, Thursday afternoon, 
December 29, at which Michael F. Gal- 
lagher, Chicago attorney and chairman of 
the section, presided. 

Mr. Gallagher’s introductory remarks 
and the comments of R. C. Platt, of 
Highland Park, Illinois, are printed in 
full in this issue of the Bulletin. 


Mr. Moptsetre’s COMMENT 


Following Mr. Platt, James Oliver 
Modisette, chairman of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, spoke of trustees’ 
responsibilities in maintaining revenues 
for essential library services. 
part: 

“The challenge has come to librarians 
and library assistants, to staff members, to 
trustees, and to friends of libraries every- 
where, to show their colors and present a 
bold front to the city and county fathers 
and to state legislatures and, in our opin- 
ion, to the congress of the United States, 
for aid to public libraries. 

“We are facing the slogan of tax re- 
duction. Let us insist upon a reduction 
where reduction belongs; let us show the 
people that the library has repeatedly been 
spoken of as an institution that has been 
economically administered. We ought to 
be able to say that it has been efficiently 
administered. I am not talking to the 
trustees now; I am talking to the libra- 
rians. I don’t think we can always say 
that it has been. I believe that is one 


He said in 
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of the failures of the librarians themselves, 
to see the mission that lies before them of 
keeping constantly before the community 
the possibilities of their own library and 
its resources. 


UNDERSTANDING MEANS SUPPORT 


“But perhaps that is begging the ques- 
tion. Let’s get back to the question of 
financing. If your people appreciate that 
the library is not a charity, is not a luxury, 
if they are conscious that the library is 
a component part of your system of pub- 
lic education, that it ranks the schools 
and colleges in your midst, that it is truly 
entitled to the name of ‘the people’s uni- 
versity,’ they will appreciate the force of 
your argument when you show them that 
during the fat years, when other depart- 
ments were receiving large portions from 
the treasury, you were confined to the 
strictly limited budget that had been 
allotted to you and that now, when the 
demands upon you have multiplied by two, 
three, or four figures, you are entitled to 
continue your existence, not on the scale 
of financial support that you have had, 
but upon an increased budget to meet the 
needs of the people and to render the 
service that the library is called upon to 
give. 

“The American people have never yet 
failed a worthy cause. They are not go- 
ing to fail the library if they know what 
the library offers, and what it is doing. 

“A real trustee must interpret the 
library to the public and must interpret 
the public to the librarian; he must be 
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the means of bringing them together. 
How many trustees really mention any- 
thing about their library, outside of the 
board meetings, except to another trustee 
or to the librarian? Your job is to preach 
your doctrine to your constituents. That 
is what they elected you for. Let some- 
body who knows the needs of the library 
go to a luncheon club, to a woman’s club, 
to the chamber of commerce, to the board 
of trade, to the young men’s club, or to 
some other organization and present your 
proposition, and then get some member of 
that organization to present it. But be 
sure that you keep on until you get some- 
where with it. When you convince the 
taxpayer—or Mr. Citizen, as somebody 
called him this morning—that you have 
the real thing, that it cannot be dispensed 
with in the present state of civilization, 
and that you represent the thing that has 
been part and parcel of the success of 
American life, you will not find him want- 
ing in your support. Whenever you 
make the average American believe that 
you have something he ought to have, he 
is very likely to do his best to get it. 
There is no exception in the case of library 
service.” 


Mr. WEApOocK’s VIEW 


James J. Weadock, Jr., president of 
the Ohio Library Trustees Association, 
next discussed the possibility that libra- 
ries might profit from citizens’ committees, 
taxpayers’ leagues, and organizations 
working for reduction of public expend- 
itures. In his opinion, they cannot, un- 
der existing conditions. He commented: 

“For years the library has sat in the 
back street of the town, away from the 
business district, unknown to the politi- 
cian, although dispensing wealth in read- 
ing to the minds of the community. 


“The library trustee has sat in a back 
room and thought of his problems—which 
weren’t problems. The librarian and 
her staff have run the library, have con- 
tacted the thought and the minds of the 
people who have come in through the 
front door. 

“Now the spotlight is being turned upon 
the public library. It has been searched 
for and found in the back street as a 
possibility of governmental curtailment of 
expense. Your local politician is going to 
love to nip from the roots of the library, 
because it has failed in the past to make 
itself politically worth while in his mind. 

“T fear the taxpayers’ leagues and the 
committees that are springing up in every 
community to cut salaries, cut budgets, 
cut everything, just to show that govern- 


ment is not going to cost so much any 
more. 


Lisrary AVERTING UNREST 


“But here is my solution. Take the 
chairman of any of these leagues into 
your public library and let him see, morn- 
ing, noon, and night—as I see them in 
my library—men reading all day long 
books of worth, mechanical and scientific 
works and books on the arts, for the simple 
reason that they have nothing else to do. 
Remind him that if the politician should 
ever, by decreasing budgets, cut off some 
of our libraries so that the brains feeding 
there, because they have no other place 
to feed, should be shut out and made to 
go home and sit with nothing but ‘the 
newspaper, revolution would foment in 
those minds more quickly than in any 
other minds in the world. If the tax- 
payers’ leagues could see that, they would 
not be so anxious to curtail library budgets. 

“The family welfare and community 
kitchens may be treating the body of man; 
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but it is my conviction that libraries to- 
day are one of the greatest welfare agen- 
cies for the mind of man, and we have 
to keep them that way. We, as trustees, 
have to preach the doctrines of the library 
and the good of the library. If we do 
that and match our intellects with the in- 
tellects of any of these leagues—fight our 
battles along with them—I do not fear 
for the American library.” 

Following Mr. Weadock, Ralph D. 
Shanesy, member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library, 
spoke, as quoted elsewhere in this Bul- 
letin, on arousing public opinion. 

W. Ashton Johnson, a library trustee 
at Rockford, Illinois, asked the best way 
to make needed cuts, coupling his ques- 
tion with the assertion that, despite the 
fact that Rockford is in Illinois, trustees 
have an honest administration and an 
honest mayor with whom to work. 

Edward C. Gale, a Minneapolis trus- 
tee, replied to Mr. Johnson’s query by 
citing the way the Minneapolis library 
has handled cuts. He said in part: 


How Minneapouis Has Cut 


“In Minneapolis we have had a 10 per 
cent cut in pay; we have had two weeks 
of enforced holiday, the last week in Au- 
gust and the first week in September. We 
are now having this week as an enforced 
holiday in which the main library and 
all the branches are closed. 

“The public has taken this with a de- 
gree of equanimity that we did not expect. 
They know the cause. With that and a 
lessening of the expense for books, we are 
closing this year without a deficit. 

“As to other lines of economy, I think 
that our public libraries might go in a 
little further for income-producing activi- 
ties. A short time ago a gentleman came 


to me and wanted me to invest with him 
in quite a large scheme for these lending 
libraries which we know are springing 
up and flourishing all over the country, 
I asked him what kind of books they 
served. He said they were the trashiest 
of trashy novels. I asked him where he 
was going to operate, and he said largely 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. I thought 
of Michigan this morning when Mr. 
Ranck decried the circulation of novels in 
his library. 

“Without competing with that field, it 
does seem that we ought to get some of 
that business and get an income-producing 
revenue. ‘Then there is the question of 
shortening the time that books may be 
taken out, decreasing the overhead, and 
more rigid enforcement of fines. I cannot 
go into all of that, but I do think that 
along these lines we should codperate and 
show considerable earnest effort to reduce 
our expenditures before we get into a 
hand-to-hand fight with our taxing 
authorities.” 

A resolutions committee composed of 
Mrs. Paul Burt, Hinsdale, Illinois; 
Charles M. Cartwright, Evanston; Mr. 
Modisette; Tillman Van Gunten, May- 
wood, Illinois; and Porter Paddock, 
Springfield, Illinois, chairman, then pre- 
sented statements on “Reduction of 
Public Expenditures” and “Increased 
Demand for Library Service,” quoted on 
page 58 of this issue of the Bulletin. 


Jupce WILDERMUTH SPEAKS 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, a Gary, 


Indiana, trustee, in response to Mr. Gal- 
lagher’s request for discussion, com- 
mented: 

“Whoever is the author of this first 
statement is, in my judgment, entitled to 
very high credit. I have not seen, during 
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this period of stress, a finer declaration 
of the whole general principle of the re- 
duction of public expenditures than this. 
It seems to me that, if analyzed, it en- 
compasses about the whole situation.” He 


added: 


Discusses TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUES 


“T am constrained to say one or two 
things in connection with the discussions 
that we have had this afternoon. I am 
afraid, perhaps, that it might leave an im- 
pression with library trustees that we 
should stay away from taxpayers’ associa- 
tions. I am not at all sure that we ought 
not to welcome them to stay with us. 
I am fairly sure that we ought to welcome 
them. I do not believe that any library 
board can safely take the position that we 
must ignore these various organizations 
designed to reduce taxes, which I assume 
have been set up in almost every taxing 
unit in America. It seems to me that 
there is, perhaps, a better way to deal 
with them. 

“I was very much impressed with the 
talk of Mr. Shanesy, of Evanston, and 
his splendid demonstration of what can 
be done to advertise the library, to get its 
service clearly before the public. It was 
a fine statement of a fine principle. It 
seems to me that it is not amiss for a 
library board to invite into its meetings 
representatives of these taxpayers’ asso- 
Ciations, with a view to letting them know 
what the library is doing and where the 
money is going. 

“This fall, when it became necessary 
for us to adopt a budget for next year, 
we invited into our meeting representatives 
of two or three of these associations. 
When we got through, the representatives 
of those tax-paying bodies were in perfect 
accord with the members of our board. 





“They were no different kind of peo- 
ple from those who composed the board. 
They were our neighbors, all interested in 
exactly the same thing we were interested 
in—not with the knowledge of the library 
that we had gained in twenty-five years 
of service on its board, but with the will- 
ingness to learn and with a respect for 
our judgment. We had no difficulty at 
all, and I think, perhaps, that the wrong 
impression was left here when it was 
stated that we ought to fight with these 
people. I agree with Mr. Shanesy, that 
we ought to fight when it becomes neces- 
sary, but it is rarely necessary, it seems 
to me. On the other hand, there are tax- 
payers’ associations (I can name some) 
whose only purpose in life is to reduce 
somebody’s taxes, and it does not matter 
where they hit or what they destroy. 
With those associations, of course, none 
of us interested in the social order of 
things can have any accord.” 


INporsES STATEMENTS 


Concluding the discussion, Mr. Pad- 
dock commented: 

“These statements which our commit- 
tee has presented were sent to me in the 
form in which I read them, largely, hav- 
ing been tentatively framed by Mr. 
Milam, Mr. Gallagher, and others, but 
I am glad to give them my hearty in- 
dorsement. I think that they are differ- 
ent from the chaos and confusion of 
business today, which was so well illus- 
trated by—I think it was Mr. Young, 
when he said that ‘Business now is like 
Columbus; when he started out he didn’t 
know where he was going, when he got 
there he didn’t know where he was, and 
when he got back he didn’t know where he 
had been.’ These statements know where 
we are going, what we are going about, 
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and what we want to get when we get 


back; and I, having read them, heartily 
indorse them.” 


A vote being called for, the statements 
and the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the statements on “Re- 
duction of Public Expenditures” and “In- 
creased Demand for Library Service” be 
adopted by the Trustees Section of the 
American Library Association. 

Resolved, That the Trustees Section rec- 
ommend that these statements be adopted by 
the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation; that they be given wide publicity; 
that all library boards in the United States 
and Canada be requested to adopt them and 
to give them local publicity. 

Resolved, That the President and Secre- 
tary of the Association, and the chairman 
and secretary of the Trustees Section be re- 
quested to solicit the codperation of other 
national and regional educational, cultural, 
and social agencies and organizations for 
good government, in developing, adopting, 
and promulgating a citizens’ platform in 
consonance with the statement on “Reduc- 
tion of Public Expenditures;” and that li- 
brary boards seek similar codperation on 
the part of local groups. 


NEWTON BAKER’s OPINION 


Newton D. Baker, whose opinion on 
the statement on the “Reduction of Pub- 
lic Expenditures” had previously been 
sought, made the following comment 
which was read as the final business of 
the meeting: 

“IT think the proposed statement sen- 
sible and effective. The fact is that in 
times like these the services of the public 
library are simply indispensable, if we 
are not to start a relentless march back- 
ward toward barbarism. Not only is 
the library a place of comfort and relax- 
ation to weary and depressed people, but 
it is the fundamental mine of the historical 


and other knowledge necessary for the 
use of the citizen who is going to take an 
intelligent part in the discussion and de- 
termination of public affairs. 

“If the libraries of the country were 
closed tomorrow, the average intelligence 
of the citizen would recede to a point 
which I cannot predict, but which would 
be manifested in the prejudiced, impulsive, 
and hurtful determination of public ques- 
tions by popular action.” 

As noted in the article, “Basis for a 
Citizens’ Platform,” in this Bulletin, the 
Council the next morning indorsed the 
statements adopted by the Trustees Sec- 
tion. 

Following the Trustees Section meet- 
ing, a dinner was held, at which Mr. 
Cartwright, president of the board of 
directors of the Evanston Public Library, 
presided and George H. Locke, of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, former presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, 
spoke informally. One hundred and sixty 
people were in attendance. 


OFAN 


Dr. Bishop Appointed 


W ivtiam Warner Bisnop has ac- 
cepted appointment to the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, to succeed Louis 
Round Wilson, resigned, for the term 
which ends with the conference of 1934. 


FINAN 


C. B. S. Radio Bulletin 


Tue Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
will send free to librarians, on request, 
Columbia educational features. This bul- 
letin, which carries advance announce- 
ments of educational programs broadcast 
over a nation-wide network, will be issued 
monthly during the coming year. 
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The New Deering Library 


NE of the buildings which will 
repay a visit when A. L. A. members 
gather in Chicago, October 16 to 21, for 
the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
Association, is the new Charles Deering 
Library on the Evanston campus of North- 
western University. The building has 
been designed by James Gamble Rogers. 

Members of the American Library In- 
stitute, attending the Midwinter Meeting 
of the American Library Association, 
visited the library December 28, the eve- 
ning before its formal dedication. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, librarian of Northwestern 
University and president of the institute, 
presided at an informal dinner prior to the 
institute’s visit of inspection. 

Simplified Gothic in design, the new 
library occupies a central position on the 
campus overlooking Lake Michigan. A 
long and comparatively narrow front 
forms two wings which balance the square 
and shorter stacks. Low stone walls en- 
close the structure and provide two out- 
door reading rooms for summer use. 

A spacious lobby, flanked by reserve 
book rooms, numerous seminar rooms, and 
a special reading room, characterize the 
first and ground floors. 

On the second floor the most striking 
feature is the monumental Main Reading 
and Reference Room, already acting as 
a lodestone for students. Also on the 
second floor are the Periodical and Docu- 
ment rooms, offices of the librarian and 
department heads, and a large, sunny work 
and catalog room giving easy access to 
public catalog and stacks. 
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Approximately a half million books may 
be housed in the stacks, and provision has 
been made for ample expansion. Ejighty- 
four carrels are available for students. 

Swarms of appreciative users are already 
filling the library. Undoubtedly the har- 
mony achieved by the architecture, the dull 
finished Appalachian oak paneling, the 
richly medallioned windows, and the 
specially designed furniture encourage 
prompt and enthusiastic patronage. 

A novel feature of the interior decora- 
tion is the humor introduced into the wood 
carving. Captivating pelicans, pompous 
owls, and mischievous monkeys peer at one 
from decorous perches, refreshingly re- 
minding one that the environment of 
scholarship need not necessarily be solemn. 

René P. Chambellan is responsible for 
the imaginative sculpture and G. Owen 
Bonawit for the medallioned windows. 

The following sonnet was written by 
Dr. Koch’s daughter, Dorothy A. Koch: 


IN THE LIBRARY 


Molten gold, in oblique streams of light 

From far, tall windows, slanting always toward 

The calm brown silences around the hoard 

Of volumes, gives a mystic, chrysolite 

Radiance, with which to read aright 

The books wherein the centuries are stored, 

And, over pages where man’s groping truths 
are poured, 

Vague dreams grow vivid on their way to flight 

As, in a forest, where night does not cease 

Yet welcomes here and there a shaft of day, 

Or, as in some cathedral’s darkened peace 

Where sunlight falls by chance on those who 
pray, 

Dreams come; here too, the shadows can 
release 

Elusive thoughts; and reverie holds sway. 
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SEAreaese 
Status of Special Memberships 


A YEAR ago the A. L. A. Council 


approved a program of work for the Asso- 
ciation. The Executive Board prepared a 
schedule of activities indicating how it 
would use an annual income of $125,000. 
This figure assumed 5 per cent return 
on $2,000,000 of endowment and $25,000 
from special memberships. Instead of 
$125,000, we have had in 1932 about 
$62,000, and we expect to have in 1933 
about $80,000. It will therefore be im- 
possible for the Executive Board to under- 
take in 1933 the new activities which were 
envisioned a year ago. As a matter of 
fact its expenditures for present activities 
are greatly curtailed. 

The reduced receipts in 1932 were due 
to several facts. Only $350,000 of the 
second million-dollar endowment was re- 
ceived in 1932, and that was not invested 
in time to produce much income. Some 
dividends on endowment fund securities 
were passed. The receipts from special 
memberships were $16,700 instead of 
$25,000. The balance of $150,000, com- 
pleting the first half million of the en- 
dowment money, was received about 
January 1, and the other half million will 
be paid late in 1933. 

We have lost many sustaining and con- 
tributing members during the year, and 
many sustaining members have transferred 
to contributing memberships. There has 
also been a very considerable number of 
new members. ‘Thirty-nine of these are 
individuals or organizations outside the 
library group. Fifty-eight of these are 
libraries and library organizations. These 
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latter, we know, represent personal sacri- 
fice and devoted loyalty to the profession. 

The grant of the second million was 
voted to the Association because it had 
“shown the solidity of the foundation on 
which it rests by effecting substantial in- 
crease in its annual income from sources 
other than the Carnegie Corporation.” 
The Membership Committee, the Special 
Membership Committee, and the Execu- 
tive Board are making every reasonable 
effort to maintain the increase as a means 
of keeping faith with the donor of the 
endowment fund. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
the following new or renewed special 
memberships in the American Library As- 
sociation : 


Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Susan Grey Akers, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; American Library Institute; Brit- 
ish Columbia Library Association; Denver 
(Colo.) Public Library staff; Fairmont 
(W. Va.) State Teachers College Library; 
Julian Fowler, Oberlin, Ohio; Freeport 
(Ill.) Public Library; Branch Librarians 
of the Hennepin County Free Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Henry Holt and Com- 
pany; Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California; League of Library 
Commissions; Maryland Public Library 
Advisory Commission; University of Minne- 
sota Library; William Morrow and Com- 
pany; Pennsylvania Library Association; 
Marion Edith Potts, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Nelson S. Spencer, New York City; 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
New York; Ryerson Library, Art Institute, 
Chicago; Ellen Garfield Smith, Walla 
Walla, Washington; Southwestern Library 
Association. 
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Salaries and Unemployment 


/ \ MEETING, sponsored by the 


Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Committee on Salaries, to discuss sal- 
aries and unemployment among librarians, 
was held in Chicago, December 28, 1932. 
Charles H. Compton, chairman of the 
Committee on Salaries, presided. The 
first topic, “What Can Be Done to Main- 
tain Reasonable Salary Standards?” was 
introduced by Mr. Compton, who pre- 
sented a comparison of salaries and qual- 
ifications of teachers and librarians in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and the reasons for the 
maintenance of salaries for librarians. 


CoMPARES SALARIES 


“Salaries paid to teachers in St. Louis 
public schools are very much higher than 
those paid to library assistants,” he told 
those present. “The beginning salary for 
a grade teacher in St. Louis is $1,200. 
The beginning salary for a graduate of 
our library school varies from $960 to 
$1,140, according to the number of years 
of college. The maximum salary paid 
grade teachers is $2,700. The maximum 
salary paid here to trained library assist- 
ants is $1,380; to children’s librarians, 
$1,740; and to branch librarians, $2,190. 
The beginning salary for high school 
teachers in St. Louis is $1,600. The 
maximum is $4,000, which is more than 
the highest salary paid to any head of a 
department in the library.” 

Harold F. Brigham, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, emphasized the need of con- 
vincing library boards that reasonable 
salaries must be maintained and of focus- 
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ing an effective publicity on increased serv- 
ices rendered by libraries in these times 
in order to win and hold the respect due 
the work of librarians. In the latter part 
of 1932, Louisville librarians, in common 
with other city employees, received a re- 
fund of a salary deduction made earlier 
in the year. Mr. Brigham anticipated, 
however, a general salary cut for all city 
employees in 1933. 

Joseph L. Wheeler told of a recent sur- 
vey in Baltimore, Maryland, which re- 
sulted in the recommendation that library 
salaries be increased 17 per cent and those 
of other city employees be reduced 25 
per cent. Because of a reduction in tax 
rates, however, salaries of all city em- 
ployees, including librarians, will be cut 
10 per cent in 1933. 

According to Everett Robbins Perry, 
of Los Angeles, a reduction of 22 per cent 
in valuation cut the library income in 1932 
to the extent of $250,000. This deficit 
was covered in part by a surplus from the 
preceding fiscal year which had been set 
aside to meet such an emergency. Mr. 
Perry said that a similar reserve will not 
be available next year and that a grad- 
uated reduction ranging from 4 to 8 per 
cent in salaries of more than $100 a 
month is now in effect. 


DerFects IN ST. PAUL PLAN 


The plan of scaling salaries according 
to the cost of living, which has been in 
effect for all civil service employees, in- 
cluding librarians, in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
since 1920, was described by Mrs. Jennie 
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T. Jennings. She pointed out two serious 
defects in the plan from the point of view 
of librarians: first, the extremely low orig- 
inal entrance salaries of librarians upon 
which all later adjustments were based 
and, second, the feeling of uncertainty 
as to what an individual salary will be 
from year to year. As the plan worked 
out, in good times, salaries of librarians 
did not increase in proportion to salaries 
in the industrial field; and, for the last 
two months in 1932, the city council re- 
duced salaries one-sixth in addition to the 
regular cuts based on cost of living. 


Ways oF REDUCING SALARIES 


For the Committee on Salaries, M. 
Louise Hunt, of Racine, Wisconsin, pre- 
sented a summary of salary reductions and 
ways of cutting salaries, compiled from a 
questionnaire sent to the 286 libraries 
contributing the salary statistics published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin, June, 1932. One 
hundred and sixty-five, or 72.9 per cent 
of the 227 libraries replying, reported 
salary cuts ranging from 1 to 344 per 
cent. Methods of salary reduction were 
of two types: the flat cut, in accordance 
with which a fixed percentage is taken 
from the individual’s entire salary, and 
the graduated cut, under which the per- 
centage increases with each $1,000 or 
other unit of salary. For the flat cut, 5 
to 20 per cent was the most frequent 
range and 10 per cent the most popular 
percentage. Five per cent was the most 
frequent starting point for the graduated 
cut, with 344 per cent as the highest figure. 

Miss Hunt referred to an article on 
“Sane Administration of Salary Re- 
trenchment,” by Donald T. Graffam, in 
School Executives Magazine, September, 
1932, which advocated that “salary re- 
trenchment should come as a last resort, 


only after a careful scientific survey of 
the whole system has shown that all other 
possible economies and retrenchments will 
prove unavailing in balancing the budget ;” 
that the fairest program is one that touches 
all employees in proportion to their ability 
to bear it; that “before any reductions 
are made, the employees should be placed 
where they belong on the existing sched- 
ule,” as “denial of an earned increase 
represents retrenchment just as definitely 
as does an actual cut;” and that “no form 
of salary reduction is to be considered as 
economy, but should be looked at as a 
definite retrenchment.” The author also 
stated that teachers (the facts make it 
easy to substitute “librarians”’) “are 
already so poorly paid, even in these times 
of appreciated dollars, that any reduction 
will definitely reduce their efficiency.” 
Thirty-four libraries exempted from 
salary reduction those librarians paid less 
than a specified amount, the starting point 
varying from $780 to $1,500; only 9 
libraries increased salaries according to 
the normal rate of increase before apply- 
ing a cut; 4 reduced the hours of work 
in compensation for lower salaries; 8 
libraries required leaves of absence with- 
out pay ranging from one to nine weeks, 
in some cases in addition to paid vaca- 
tion. Some libraries having no official cut 
required employees to give a certain per- 
centage of their salaries to unemployment 
relief or to the institution. Methods of 
retrenchment that do not affect the salary 
rate but reduce the total salary budget are: 
eliminating sick leave, eliminating vaca- 
tions, requiring leaves without pay or 
shortening the working year, eliminating 
substitutes, filling vacancies with lower- 
paid persons, leaving vacancies unfilled, 
and dismissing members of the staff. 
James Alonzo Howard reported a divi- 
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sion of the library personnel of the Ham- 
mond (Ind.) Public Library into three 
groups: professional, subprofessional, and 
janitors. Professional workers have re- 
ceived a cut of 10 to 15 per cent and 
their working hours have been reduced 
slightly. Subprofessional assistants are 
working on an hourly basis which guar- 
antees merely a living wage. 

The unsettled situation affecting state 
institutions of higher learning in lowa was 
discussed by Ralph M. Dunbar, of the 
State College Library, Ames. 

Paul North Rice, of Dayton, Ohio, said 
that public libraries in that state have 
suffered in two ways: the new tax law 
brought in less than was anticipated, and 
collection and distribution of taxes have 
been seriously delayed. Public libraries 
in Ohio received no support for the year 
until some time in October when the first 
semi-annual instalment was paid. The 
total amount available for 1932 will be 
about 60 per cent of that available in 
1930. The Dayton Public Library has 
paid salaries through August, and in July 
and August the staff voluntarily took cuts 
of 20 per cent. 

Clarence Edgar Sherman, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, cheered the audience 
by his report that salaries in the Providence 
Public Library and Brown University 
Library have not as yet been affected. 

Because of a bank failure, the staff of 
the Gary (Ind.) Public Library was put 
on a three-quarters schedule to offset a 
25 per cent reduction in salaries during 
four months of 1932. William J. Hamil- 
ton, librarian, commented that the circula- 


tion had increased in spite of shorter 
hours. 


FicgurREs oN UNEMPLOYMENT 
That 


conditions of unemployment 


among librarians are more serious now 
than a year ago was brought out in a 
summary of the reports of 227 represent- 
ative libraries and 21 state library exten- 
sion agencies, presented by Mr. Compton. 
In these libraries, only 78 professional posi- 
tions were available to the unemployed 
during the year; in these same cities it 
was estimated that 1,044 professionally 
trained librarians were unemployed, an 
approximate average of 14 librarians for 
each position. Of every 10 positions that 
under normal conditions would have been 
filled, 4 were abolished and 6 were filled. 

Figures reported do not bear out the 
impression that professional assistants 
have been replaced in large numbers by 
subprofessional. On the contrary, the 
total number of professional assistants 
dropped, both full- and part-time, was less 
than half the number of subprofessional 
assistants released. ‘The reduction in the 
staffs of the 227 libraries totaled 718 full- 
and part-time assistants. The percentage 
of professional staff dropped and not re- 
placed was 3.2 per cent; of subprofes- 
sional, 6.8 per cent; of both groups, 4.6 
per cent. 

In spite of the reduction in staff dur- 
ing the year, more than half of the 181 
libraries reporting on circulation showed 
an increase of 10 to 76 per cent, 35 of 
them 20 per cent or over. 

Various principles have been used in 
choosing assistants to be released; i.e., 
most recent appointees, assistants least 
affected from an economic point of view, 
married women, non-residents, assistants 
in departments affected by reduction in 
book purchase, least valuable assistants. 
One hundred and ninety libraries reported 
no change in hours of work for the staff, 
3 a decrease, and 20 an increase. 

Twenty-one state library extension 
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agencies stated that little has been done 
to provide aid for unemployed librarians 
beyond efforts to secure positions for them. 
Mr. Compton expressed the opinion that 
employment conditions in libraries are not 
likely to improve materially in the year 
ahead and cited the persistent demand for 
lower taxation as a contributing cause. 


LisrRARY SCHOOL REPORTS 


James Ingersoll Wyer, chairman of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
summarized conditions of unemployment 
as reported by library schools, the Per- 
sonnel Division of the American Library 
Association, and other library organiza- 
tions. ‘Thirty-two schools reported that 
1,177 persons, who have completed at least 
one year of professional training, are now 
unemployed. More than 800 of these are 
from the classes of 1931 and 1932. 
About 600 of the unemployed have had 
no library experience and about 250 more 
have had a year or less. Only 120 have 
had five years or more. There are rela- 
tively few cases of unemployment among 
graduates who have completed a second 
year of professional education. 

Almost for the first time there is a sur- 
plus in three groups of librarians which 
formerly have not been overcrowded: 
children’s librarians, school librarians, 
and catalogers and classifiers. ‘The aca- 
demic preparation of the unemployed 
library graduates was analyzed as fol- 
lows: 786 have completed 4 years of 
college in addition to at least a year in li- 
brary school; 325 have had 4 years of 
college, including one year of library 
school; 57 have had library school 
training without complete college work. 
Fifty-three of those now out of posi- 
tions are men. Figures on unemploy- 
ment reported by the library schools were 


paralleled closely by data from the 
A. L. A. Personnel Division. 

The library schools considered that 
about 15 per cent of the unemployed grad- 
uates would be difficult to place at any 
time, owing to the following handicaps: 
personality, physical deformity, health, 
age (both youth and advancing years), 
lack of proper background, and lack of 
recent experience. The librarian who 
completed a year of training in 1930 and 
had no experience received about $300 
more than the graduate of 1932 with 
similar qualifications. Graduates of 1930 
with not more than two years of experi- 
ence received about $100 more than a 
similar graduate in 1932. ‘The median 
salary for graduates of 1932 without ex- 
perience is $1,200, according to 22 library 
schools. 

Approximately 1,500 students are now 
enrolled in 33 library schools, 1,210 be- 
ing in accredited schools. This total is 
about 300 less than the enrollment in 
library schools last year, despite slightly 
larger enrollment in 6 schools. It is 
estimated that approximately 200 fewer 
students will be graduated at the end of 
this year than at the close of 1931-32. 
Some of the library schools have warned 
their students that there will probably be 
little opportunity to secure positions at the 
end of the year. 


CoMPLICATE PLACEMENT 


The output of numerous summer 
courses giving a minimum of training has 
complicated the placement of library school 
graduates. In the summer of 1932, 3,506 
students were enrolled in 66 summer 
schools, of whom 1,495 devoted full time 
to the library courses. 

Measures taken by national and state 
library associations in regard to unem- 
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ployment were reported by Dr. Wyer. 
Through correspondence and printed ap- 
peals, the Personnel Division at A. L. A. 
Headquarters has made more systematic 
efforts than ever before to discover va- 
cancies. The Board of Education for 
Librarianship has attempted through 
recommendations, articles, correspondence, 
and conferences, to effect a reduction in 
the number of students accepted for library 
training and to discourage the establish- 
ment of new training agencies and the 
expansion of others, particularly in the 
field of school librarianship. Recommen- 
dations on supply and demand have been 
given publicity. State library associations 
and city library clubs reported no specific 
measures in regard to unemployment. 
The local employment committees in the 
ten chapters of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation serve as placement agencies with 
the responsibility of the work of a na- 
tional committee vested in the New York 
committee. With few exceptions, profes- 
sional organizations in other fields have 
not adopted plans for the employment 
or relief of their unemployed members 
and have appointed no special commit- 
tees to deal with problems of unemploy- 
ment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS SENT EXECUTIVE 
Boarp 


Mr. Compton called attention to a 
mimeographed summary of communica- 
tions received from the Association of 
Unemployed College Alumni, Librarians’ 
Division, which had been distributed, and 
read the recommendations offered by this 
group, which were later presented to the 
Executive Board. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, of the Department 
of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, emphasized the need 


to restrict in as rational a way as possible 
entrance into the library profession which 
is now overcrowded and likely to be so 
for a long time to come. 


Juntor Memsers’ ProposA.s 


At the chairman’s request, Robert 
Alexander Miller, chairman of the Junior 
Members Round Table, presented the 
opinions of that group, which includes the 
librarians most affected by conditions of 
unemployment. The younger librarians 
deplored the tendency to leave vacant posi- 
tions unfilled and urged administrators 
to use unemployed librarians for part-time 
or extra library work of various kinds, 
which they are now giving to members of 
their own staffs; to ignore for the present 
the distinction between clerical and junior 
workers on the library staff; and to en- 
courage leaves of absence. “The junior 
members believe that the A. L. A. Person- 
nel Division should be more adequately 
financed and that all commercial agencies 
in the library field should be consolidated. 

It was further recommended that the 
Personnel Division discourage the registra- 
tion of librarians now employed and rec- 
ommend only unemployed persons for 
positions; and that the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and library schools 
investigate other types of work which 
library school graduates might do, and 
make a study of annual demand for li- 
brary school graduates as a basis for re- 
stricting future enrollment in library 
schools, even to the point of closing the 
schools for a limited period. 

Sydney B. Mitchell, of the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, mentioned the fact that in 1929 
he had predicted overproduction in the 
library field. He believed that tax- 
supported institutions, which have felt the 
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depression later than business and indus- 
try, will be slower to recover and that 
probable continuance of the present situa- 
tion for some time is a fact to be faced 
squarely. 

William Webb, of Flint, Michigan, the 
final speaker, warned against the danger 
of reducing the salary schedule and pro- 
fessional status, carefully built up in in- 
dividual libraries for library school grad- 
uates, by destroying the distinction between 
professional and clerical service. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The Council, at the meeting held De- 
cember 30, adopted the following resolu- 
tions which were presented by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and the 
Committee on Salaries as a result of the 
meeting on salaries and unemployment: 


Resolved, That data on unemployment 


Radio Programs 


HE broadcasts on “You and Your 
Government,” presented by the Commit- 
tee on Civic Education of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and indorsed by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Radio Broadcast- 
ing, are to continue into June. Until 
May 2, the time of the broadcasts is to be 
7:15 to 7:45 eastern standard time; be- 
ginning on that date, the hour will be 
7:15 to 7:45 eastern daylight saving time. 

Forthcoming programs are announced 
as follows: 


February 7—Local Government Legisla- 
tive Needs of 1933—Henry W. Toll, di- 
rector, American Legislators’ Association; 


among librarians be collected annually, as 
they have been for the past two years, and 
that a report on the unemployment situa- 
tion be made to the Council as long as an 
abnormal oversupply of librarians continues; 

That the Council request the codperation 
of the Junior Members Round Table in 
the efforts of the Association to find a solu- 
tion to the unemployment problem which es- 
pecially affects the younger members of the 
profession; 

That the Council recommend for the con- 
sideration of the Executive Board the ap- 
pointment of a committee on unemployment 
and methods of relief for unemployed li- 
brarians, or that these duties be delegated 
to an existing committee; 

That the Council, in the light of recently 
collected data showing that 32 library schools 
reported 1,177 unemployed graduates, go 
on record as in favor of the radical reduction 
of the enrollment in library training agencies 
by placing greater emphasis upon personal 
qualifications and experience before ad- 
mittance. 


on Government 


Carl H. Chatters, director, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association; Clarence E. 
Ridley, director, International City Man- 
agers’ Association; and Paul V. Betters, 
director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion 

February 14—Congressional Procedure— 
Professor Frederic A. Ogg, University of 
Wisconsin; and Representative Robert Luce, 
Thirteenth Massachusetts District 

February 21—Armaments—Admiral Wil- 
liam Ledyard Rodgers, United States Navy 
(retired); Roland S. Morris, former am- 
bassador to Japan 

February 28—Philippine Independence— 
Professor J. R. Hayden, University of Mich- 
igan; Manuel Roxas, speaker, Philippine 
House of Representatives; and Representa- 
tive Butler B. Hare, Second South Carolina 
District 
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March 7—What Is the Matter with the 
State Legislatures?-—Albert W. Atwood, 
political writer; and John A. Lapp, director, 
National Rehabilitation Association 

March 14—Farm Relief—Professor Ben- 
jamin Shambaugh, University of Iowa; and 
Senator Peter Norbeck, North Dakota 

March 21—Tax Reform—Mark Graves, 
budget director, New York State; Seabury 
C. Mastick, state senator, New York; and 
Professor Thomas H. Reed, University of 
Michigan 

March 28—The Lobby—Professor James 
K. Pollock, University of Michigan; Ed- 
ward B. Logan, budget secretary, Penn- 
sylvania; Senator Edward P. Costigan, 
Colorado 

April 4—Allocation of Sources of Reve- 
nue between State and Federal Govern- 
ments—William B. Belknap, president, 
American Legislators’ Association; and Pro- 
fessor Simeon E. Leland, University of Chi- 
cago 

April 11—Interallied Debts—Professor 
Charles S. Remer, University of Michigan; 
and Professor Harry D. Gideonse, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

April 18—Parties and Pressure Groups— 
Arthur Krock, New York Times; and E. 
Pendleton Herring, Harvard University 

April 25—Unemployment Insurance— 
Professor Elizabeth Brandeis, University of 
Wisconsin; and William T. Foster, direc- 
tor, Pollak Foundation 

May 2—The World Court—Professor 
Philip C. Jessup, Columbia University; and 
Professor E. M. Borchard, Yale University 

May 9—Aids to Legislation—Mr. Toll; 
Edwin E. Witte, director, Wisconsin Leg- 
islative Reference Library; and De Witt 
Billman, director, Illinois Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau 

May 16—Banking—Henry Parkman, Jr., 
state senator, Massachusetts; and Professor 
Marcus Nadler, New York University 

May 23—Legislative Investigations— 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota; 
and Professor Lindsay Rogers, Columbia 
University 

May 30—Unemployment—Miss Jane 
Addams, Hull House; Frank Bane, director, 
American Public Welfare Association; and 


Louis Brownlow, director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House 

June 6—The Governor and the Legisla- 
ture—William T. Gardiner, governor of 
Maine, 1929-33; Hugh Reid, Virginia House 
of Delegates; and Professor Harold W. 
Dodds, Princeton University 


June 13—The Legislative Product of 1933 
—Professor Reed 


Further information and printed mat- 
ter about these programs may be obtained 
by writing to either the National Advi- 
sory Council on Radio in Education, 60 
East Forty-second Street, New York City, 
or the University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. Many librarians 
are finding the reprints of the talks obtain- 
able from the press extremely valuable. 
Single copies are 15 cents apiece, or the 
talks may be purchased by the set. 

IAA 


College Library Fees 


One hundred and ten college and 
university libraries have so far replied 
to an inquiry made by the American 
Library Association concerning the levy 
of a library fee. 

It appears from the replies that a special 
fee is a relatively unimportant source of 
revenue for college libraries. ‘Two-thirds 
of the colleges do not levy such fees. The 
greater portion of the colleges having them 
are denominational colleges, with small 
student enrollments, low educational ex- 
penditures, and low library expenditures. 
There is no evidence that special library 
fees have been used to supplement incomes 
depleted by the present depression. Only 
two colleges have instituted such fees since 
1930. 

William M. Randall of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
prepared the above report in connection 
with the A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting. 
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Further Economies 


ALPH MUNN, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Admin- 
istration, reports additional economies. 
Libraries which mail children’s appli- 
cation cards to the homes as a means of 
verifying the address and securing the 
parents’ consent may profit from the dis- 
covery of the Flint (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary that a one-and-one-half-cent stamp 
is sufficient. To be mailable at this rate 
the cards and accompanying notice must 
be printed, unless twenty or more are 
mailed at once, in which case they may be 
mimeographed. The application card may 
bear the child’s signature. It is suggested 
that librarians confer with local postal 
authorities, as the rules are somewhat in- 
volved. 
Flint also claims many advantages for 
a small sized application card, measuring 
only three by two and one-quarter inches. 
Send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 


William Webb, librarian, if a sample is 
desired. 

The statement in the December, 1932, 
Bulletin that Cleveland charges one dollar 
per hour for research should be amplified 
as follows: “This applies chiefly to out- 
of-town inquiries, but is also applied when 
too extensive an amount of research is 
asked by a local user of the library.” 

To out-of-town inquirers a card is sent, 
reading: ““We regret that because of cur- 
tailed funds this Library is obliged to make 
a charge of $1 per hour for any extended 
work involved in answering out-of-town 
inquiries. If you wish us to do further 
work on your question, please notify us, 
enclosing a deposit, and we shall be glad to 
undertake it.” 

Owatonna, Minnesota, circulates popu- 
lar books for a three-day period and 
charges a fine of five cents a day on over- 
due adult books. 
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Minutes Printed in March 


Mynutes of the midwinter meetings 
of the Executive Board and the Council 
will be printed in March in order to give 
the complete report of the Trustees’ Day 
and Citizens’ sessions in this issue. 


A.L. A. and Section Dues 


We wisn to express our apprecia- 
tion to those who made use of the dues 
reminder slips inclosed in copies of the 
December and January issues of the 
Bulletin. They have helped in reducing 
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the cost of preparing and mailing state- 
ments of dues. 

It is also timely to remind those about 
to send dues to section treasurers that 
A. L. A. membership is a prerequisite to 
membership in sections. 


Memberships in 1932 
Tue A. L. A. closed the year 1932 


with a membership enrollment of 13,344. 
This is 1,773 less than the enrollment on 
January 1, 1932, or a net loss for the 
year of between 11 and 12 per cent. In 
only two former years, 1909 and 1923, 
has the Association sustained a loss in its 
total enrollment. 

The Association is grateful for the 
loyal support of its membership, and it 
especially appreciates the work of the 
membership committees which resulted in 
the addition of 1,423 new members during 
a difficult year. One state retained its 
total membership and nine others made 
slight net gains in enrollment. 

The strength of the Association is al- 
most wholly dependent on the moral sup- 
port of a large body of members. The 
total amount received from dues is a major 
consideration in the budget. Your mem- 
bership is one to you, but 13,000 or 14,000 
to the Association. Your dues mean $3 
or $5 to you; they mean nearly $50,000 
to the Association. 


Board of Education Action 


Tue A. L. A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship, at its meetings, Decem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1932, accredited the sum- 
mer courses at the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, and 
the School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, for which credit is given 
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toward completion of the regular pro- 
fessional curriculum. A tentative draft 
of the revised requirements for the accredi- 
tation of library schools was adopted. 

Recommendations to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York on grants to 
library schools were also voted. 

In conjunction with the Committee on 
Salaries, the board adopted recommenda- 
tions on unemployment, which were 
adopted by the Council, December 30. 

Joseph L. Wheeler was appointed to 
serve as the representative of the board 
on the new A. L. A. Committee to Codify 
and Revise Standards for Public Li- 


braries. 


Members, Attention! 


Wit A. L. A. members please 
notify headquarters, not the post office, 
of changes of address? ‘The post office 
will not forward a Bulletin without addi- 
tional postage from the person to whom 
it is addressed. Every time the post office 
notifies the A. L. A. of a ,change of 
address, it charges the Association two 
cents. 


Honorary Member Dies 


Cuaries ALEXANDER NELSON, one 
of the founders and a former recorder 
(1895-96) of the American Library 
Association, died January 12 at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. Among _ positions 
he had held were those of catalog libra- 
rian of the Astor Library, New York City; 
assistant librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago; librarian of the Howard 
Memorial Library, New Orleans; and 
deputy and reference librarian at Colum- 
bia University. He was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Association in 1927. 
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Community Ratings 
To the Editor: 

The following brief bibliography may be 
of interest to your readers in connection 
with Mr. William L. Bailey’s reference to 
vital community ratings in his address on 


“Does the Library Need Deflation?” 


Aronovici, Carol. Knowing one’s own 
community. N. Y. (Social science series 
bulletin no. 20.) American Unitarian assn., 
1911. 82p. rev. ed. free. 

Citizens’ survey of Ashland. Madison, 
Wis. Wisconsin conference of social work, 
1927. 207p. $2. 

Eaton, Allen, and Harrison, Shelby M. 
Bibliography of social surveys. N.Y. Rus- 
sell Sage foundation, 1930. 467p. $3.50. 

Elmer, Manuel C. Technique of social 
surveys. Los Angeles, Calif. Jesse Ray 
Miller, 1927. 229p. $2. 

Harrison, Shelby M. Community action 
through surveys. N.Y. Russell Sage foun- 
dation, 1916. 29p. loc. 

James, Harlean. Civic improvement in 
your town. Washington, D. C. (Series 3, 
no. 2.) American civic assn., 1927. 40p. 
50¢. . 
Know your town. Washington, D. C. 
National league of women voters, 1923. I2p. 
5c. 
Ridley, Clarence E. Measuring munici- 
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Correction 


James Jerome Hill Reference Library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Helen K. Starr, li- 
brarian, offers for sale: Bossert, Encyclo- 
paedia of colour decoration from the earliest 
times to the middle of the XIXth century, 
1928 120 colored plates); R. Blomfield, 
History of French architecture from the 
reign of Charles VIII till the death of 
Mazarin (1494-1661), 1911 (178 plates), 
2v. Each ‘set, $12 plus transportation. 


N. V. G. A. Meets 


“Vocational Guidance in a Planned So- 
ciety” will be the theme of the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, to be held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, February 23 to 
25, according to information received at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. Details of the 
program may be obtained from the pro- 
gram chairman, Miss Frances Cummings, 
educational secretary, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 


FINAN 


Owatonna (Minn.) Free Public Library, 
Maud van Buren, librarian, offers for sale 
to the highest bidder: History of the war 
between the United States and Great Britain 

. compiled chiefly from public documents 
with an appendix containing the correspond- 
ence which passed between our commis- 
sioners and those appointed by Great Brit- 
ain, in treating for peace... by J. R. 
Russell, Jr., Hartford, 1815; bound in 
brown leather; pages somewhat stained with 
age, but type perfectly clear; general con- 
dition of volume good. 


Libraries wishing to complete sets of Rail- 
way Age within the past twenty years and 
willing to pay for packing and carriage, may 
communicate with R. H. Johnston, librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, 
ma ¢c. 
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FOREWORD 


HE Committee on Annuities and Pensions has completed its 

work on a retirement annuity plan which will make available 
to employees of all libraries a guaranteed income in later years. 
The Council has approved and the Executive Board has adopted 
the Plan which is outlined in the following pages. It will be under- 
written and administered by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Under this Plan, each employee may, through his contributions, 
set up a guaranteed retirement annuity payable normally from age 
sixty-five. The annuity is the form of insurance which makes posi- 
tive financial provision for the future at a minimum cost. It guar- 
antees the payment of a definite income for life. 

The Plan has many attractive features. It is especially adapted 
to librarians’ needs; it was designed for our profession. We hope 
that all library administrators and employees will give it serious 
consideration. 

Inquiries should be directed to The American Library Associa- 
tion Retirement Plan, and addressed to American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


ante / 


President, Américan Library Association 


Cad Mn... 


Secretary, American Library Association 


Harner F riko 


Chairman, Committee on Annuities and Pensions, 
American Library Association 
CHICAGO 


JANUARY, 1933 











American Library Association 
Retirement Plan 


| HE Plan provides for retirement an- 
nuities resulting from payments by mem- 
bers of the library staff, or from payments 
by both the library and members of its 
staff, and is intended to provide for 
employees at retirement 


such income 


PART I. 


In the non-contributory Plan, contri- 
butions of members of the staff only are 
involved. If a library cannot join the 
contributory Plan outlined in Part II, 
for any temporary or permanent reason, it 
can, in most instances, make available to 
its staff the benefits outlined in Part I. 


ELIGIBILITY 


All employees of the following three 
classes who have been engaged in library 
work, as defined by the American Li- 
brary Association, for at least three years, 
are eligible for membership in the Plan 
as of the date on which the Plan is made 
effective for the employing institution or 
organization: 


(a) individual members of the Associa- 
tion; 

(6) employees of a library or members of 
an association of employees of a library 
which is a member of the American Library 
Association ; 


(c) employees of the American Library 
Association. 


Other present and future new employees 
of these three classes will become eligible 





as the total contributions make possible. 

Part I of this booklet describes in detail 
the Plan involving contributions by the 
members of the library staff alone, and 
Part II describes the Plan involving joint 
contributions by the library and the staff. 


The Non-contributory or Employee-pay-All Plan 


to become members of the Plan as of the 
first of the month following completion 
of three years’ library service. 


MemseErs’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Basic Contributions: Each member 
of the Plan will contribute 5 per cent of 
salary monthly, to the nearest dollar, as 
determined by the following salary classi- 
fication. The minimum monthly contri- 
bution, regardless of salary, will be $3. 


Classification 
According to Monthly 
Annual Salary Contribution 
> Ua ae ee 6 Se $ 3 
BO Er I be sc ctew cia) te 4 
Co a ho) re a a ot ee 5 
fo aS rr. ceemee » 6 
Re OO BD gas cssncdeskeaenaaws 7 
Se ME bitchnas ananemar cous 8 
RG “ED aaik's oe si vc bee dbdees 9 
DO Ue BRIO. o6oskdkdds sdcedidces 10 
SS eae ss Il 
en 12 
ee ee Ee ee ee ee etc. 


Except where it is illegal, the employing 
institution or organization will deduct the 
contributions of members from their sal- 
aries, after such deductions have been 
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authorized by the members. (In the rare 
cases where this is impossible legally, sub- 
stitute local arrangements will be made.) 
Additional Monthly Contributions: 
Where desired, additional monthly con- 
tributions for the purchase of addi- 
tional income may be arranged. These 
additional monthly contributions must be 
in even dollars and the minimum such 
contribution shall be $2 a month; addi- 
tional monthly contributions should not be 
commenced unless it is planned to continue 
them for at least a year. Deductions 
from salary shall be authorized and made 
as with basic monthly contributions. 
Additional Lump Sum Contributions: 
Where desired, additional lump sum 
contributions for the purchase of addi- 
tional income may be arranged. Such 
lump sum contributions shall be in mul- 
tiples of $100, with a minimum of $100. 


CHANGES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Changes in monthly contributions can 
be made only on the anniversary of joining 
the Plan. Present employees may discon- 
tinue contributions to the Plan at any time. 


NorRMAL RETIREMENT DATE 


The normal retirement date is the an- 
niversary of joining the Plan nearest the 
sixty-fifth birthday. However, with the 
employer’s consent, earlier retirement may 
be arranged provided contributions to the 
Plan have continued for at least ten years. 
Such earlier retirement necessitates ad- 
justment in the expected amount of re- 
tirement income, the exact effect of which 
will be furnished on inquiry. 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


The amount of retirement annuity will 
depend on the employee’s age at entry into 


the Plan, sex, and amount of total contri- 
butions. 

Tables showing amount of annuity re- 
sulting from each dollar of basic or ad- 
ditional monthly contribution commenced 
at various ages and continued to age sixty- 
five for men and for women, appear on 
page 112. ‘Tables showing the amount of 
annuity resulting from $100 of additional 
lump sum contribution made at various 
ages, for men and for women, appear on 
page 112; other amounts of lump sum con- 
tribution produce exactly proportionate an- 
nuity. 

Two Options 


A member of the Plan may at any time 
elect to receive a retirement annuity that 
will commence at his normal retirement 
date and continue after his death (if death 
occurs after retirement) to a dependent 
for his or her further lifetime. T'wo op- 
tions are available: 


(a) A somewhat reduced retirement an- 
nuity with the provision that 50 per cent of 
this adjusted amount will be continued to 
the surviving dependent for life. If this 
option is elected within one year before or 
any time subsequent to the normal retire- 
ment date, evidence of the member’s good 
health may be required. 

(6) A reduced retirement annuity with 
the provision that the same adjusted amount 
will be continued to the surviving dependent 
for life. If this option is elected within five 
years before or any time subsequent to the 
normal retirement date, evidence of the 
member’s good health may be required. 


The adjusted amounts of retirement an- 
nuity under both options depend upon 
the date of birth and sex of the de- 
pendent. (Exact figures will be furnished 
on request.) If either option is elected 
and the member or named dependent dies 
before normal retirement date, the option 
shall not apply. 











A. L. A. RETIREMENT PLAN 


WITHDRAWALS 


At withdrawal from the Plan at any 
time prior to normal retirement date, the 
member has three options, as follows: 


1. He may leave his contributions with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and receive an annuity beginning at age 
sixty-five based on the total amount of con- 
tributions up to date of withdrawal; or 

2. He may continue his contributions to 
the Metropolitan annually at the same group 
rates as apply under this plan, and receive 
an annuity beginning at age sixty-five based 
on the total amount of his contributions; or 

3. He may receive a cash surrender value 
according to the following table: 
Percentage 
of Member’s 


Total Contributions 
First continuous year as a contributor % 


At Withdrawal 
during 


TerTerry 90 % 
Second continuous year as a contributor...... 92% 
Third continuous year as a contributor...... 94% 
Fourth continuous year as a contributor...... 96% 
Fifth continuous year as a contributor...... 08 % 
Sixth continuous year as a contributor 

SE eee Ie ere 100% 


In Event oF DEATH 


In case of death before retirement, all 
of a member’s contributions will be re- 
turned to his beneficiary. 

In case of death after retirement, any 
excess in the amount of the member’s total 
contributions over the amount of total 
retirement annuity he has received will 
be paid to his beneficiary. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


The Plan as a whole will be made ef- 


ParT II. The 


In the contributory Plan, contributions 
by members of the staff and by the em- 
ploying institution or organization are 
involved. Members’ contributions are 
treated in all respects exactly as in the 
non-contributory Plan: such members 
simply secure additional benefits resulting 
from the library’s contributions. This 
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fective on the first of the month following 
the receipt of applications for member- 
ship from 200 employees from at least 10 
Thereafter, 
it will be made effective in any particular 
institution or organization on the first of 
the month following receipt of the first ap- 
plication for membership from that insti- 
tution or organization. 


institutions or organizations. 


CERTIFICATES 


Each member of this Plan will receive 
a certificate issued by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company outlining his 
rights and privileges under the Plan in 
accordance with the master contract issued 
to the American Library Association. 


ExisTING ANNUITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Certain individuals and institutions al- 
ready have individual or group annuity 
contracts. Nothing in this booklet or 
other literature relating to the A. L. A. 
Plan is to be taken as stating or inferring 
that such existing arrangements should be 
discontinued in favor of membership in 
this Plan. 

It is a good general policy to continue 
until maturity any contract once under- 
taken with any reputable insurance com- 
pany; and the older that contract is, the 
better this general policy. 


Contributory Plan 


Part II outlines these additional benefits, 


but does not repeat the details described in 
Part I. 


EMPLOYERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Each institution or organization that 
joins on this basis will contribute, for the 
benefit of each member of the plan in its 
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employ, four-fifths of the amount the 
member contributes. Following the same 
salary classification used in Part I, this 
means that 


For Every Member 
in the Following 


Employing Library 
Will Contribute 


Salary Class Monthly 
SS cnctcaw ad biees $2.40 
ein bs akbaweadewews 3.20 
eee a wham eae ecen 4.00 
I Gs iS in wi wawwe ans 4.80 
EE PEE PT ee Tree 5.60 
i Ai eit he oss edd 6.40 
a de ah cenadeaenen 7.20 
RE iecvk i ckde es cne adams 8.00 
OR ID kis hvac bredas cnendas 8.80 
icine kaw eenae ends 9.60 
ral tal lan ati alae Os etaicas Gist ae ue 0 6 Wide etc. 


Additional monthly or lump sum con- 
tributions may be made by any library at 
any time, the usual and normal purpose 
of such contributions to be recognition of 
past service. No required action along 
this line is included in this Plan, but it 
should be noted that facilities for such 
voluntary action have been provided. 

Past service recognition is a matter for 
the consideration of individual libraries. 
Many schemes for compensating employees 
for past services are available and many 
methods of financing such arrangements 
are possible. “Iwo possibilities are sug- 
gested : 


(a) the purchase by the institution of 
sufficient additional retirement income on 
the effective date of the Plan, or later, to 
provide the participating employee with a 
total retirement income of 50 per cent of 
his salary on the effective date of the Plan; 
or 

(6) the purchase on the effective date 
of the Plan of a stipulated amount of an- 
nuity, as $1 per month for each year of 
service prior to the effective date of the Plan. 
The total amount of such past service re- 
tirement income could be purchased by a 
lump sum contribution, or by additional 
monthly contributions by the library. 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


The amount of retirement annuity pro- 
vided by the library for any member by 
reason of the library’s regular contribu- 
tions will depend on the member’s age at 
entry into the contributory Plan, sex, and 
amount of the library’s total contributions 
for the member. 

Tables showing the amount of annuity 
resulting from each dollar of monthly con- 
tribution by the library for members be- 
gun at various ages and continued to the 
normal retirement date, for men and for 
women, appear on page I12. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Regardless of withdrawal from the Plan 
before retirement date or the reasons 
therefor the member will retain full bene- 
fit (in the form of a “paid-up” annuity) 
of all contributions made by the library 
on his behalf up to date of withdrawal, 
in addition to the benefits resulting from 
his own contributions. This is equally 
true in cases of transfer from one library 
to another. All of the library’s contri- 
butions for each member remains to his 
credit until he retires or dies. 


In Event oF DEATH 


In case of death before or after retire- 
ment, none of the library’s contributions 
are payable to the member’s beneficiary or 
returnable to the library because probable 
deaths are considered in the library’s rates. 
Expected deaths are discounted in advance. 
This is the reason a contribution of 4 per 
cent of salary by the library will buy about 
as much annuity as 5 per cent by the em- 
ployee. 


To DETERMINE INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY 


Any employee may easily determine just 
what membership in this Plan will mean in 





Ta 





A. L. A. RETIREMENT PLAN 


his or her own case. Consider member- 
ship under the two plans: 


1. Under the non-contributory Plan, 
in which there is only the contribution of 
the member: 


(a) Note the salary class (page 107) in 
which you fall on the basis of your present 
annual salary, and then note the monthly 
contribution opposite that salary class. 

(/.e., if you are earning $1,100 a year, you 
are in the third salary class, and your con- 
tribution is $5 a month.) 

(b) See table below; find your present 
“insurable” age, which is your age at the 
nearest birthday, and read the amount of 
annuity opposite that age—using column 
headed “For Men” or “For Women,” as 
your case may be. 

(I.e., if you are a woman and will be 
twenty-six years old in a month, the table 
shows that you will have $101.15 of annual 
annuity for every dollar you contribute 
monthly. ) 

(c) Multiply the amount of annuity you 
have located in the table by the amount of 
your monthly contribution, and you will 
have the amount of annual annuity you will 
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receive from the Plan, if you carry through 
to retirement at your present salary. One- 
twelfth of this is payable each month. 

(J.e., $101.15 multiplied by $5 is $505.75 
of annual annuity, or $42.15 a month for life, 
commencing at age sixty-five.) 


2. Under the contributory Plan, in 
which there are contributions of the mem- 
ber and of the employing library: 


(a) Determine the annuity your own con- 
tributions will provide exactly as described 
above. 

(6) Determine the annuity the library’s 
contributions will provide for you by follow- 
ing the method above, but using page 110 to 
find the library’s contribution and the table 
on page 112 to find amount of annuity each 
dollar of library contribution will provide. 
Multiply these two. 

(c) The annuity from your own contri- 
butions, plus that from library’s contribu- 
tions, is the annuity you will receive if you 
remain in the contributory Plan at your 
present salary until age sixty-five. 

Note that any increase in salary before re- 


tirement will increase the annuity thus calcu- 
lated. 


Tables Showing Annual Amount of Retirement Annuity Provided by Each 
Dollar of Monthly Contribution by Member from Age at Joining the 
Plan until Age 65 


On basis of refund at death less annuity payments made; one-twelfth of this amount payable 
monthly; retirement at age 65 








Age at Joining Plan Age at Joining Plan Age at Joining Plan 
For (as of Nearest For For (as of Nearest For For (as of Nearest For 
Men Birthday) Women Men Birthday) Women Men Birthday) Women 
$216.58 15 $179.93 | $83.75 32 $71.75 | $23.95 49 $21.46 
205.68 16 171.12 | 78.70 33 67.57 | 21.79 50 19.59 
195.25 17 162.68 | 73.88 34 63.58 | 19.74 51 17.81 
185.27 18 154.60 | 69.28 35 59-77 | 17.80 52 16.13 
175.72 19 146.86 | 64.90 36 56.13 | 15.97 53 14.53 
166.58 20 139.45 | 60.73 37 §2.65 | 14.24 54 13.01 
157.84 21 132.35 | 56.75 38 49-33 | 12.60 55 11.56 
149.48 22 125.55 | 52.96 39 46.16 | 11.05 56 10.18 
141.48 23 119.04 | 49.36 40 43-13 9.58 57 8.86 
133.83 24 112.81 | 45.93 41 40.24 8.18 58 7-59 
126.52 25 106.85 | 42.67 42 37.48 6.85 59 6.37 
119.53 26 IOI.1§ | 39.57 43 34.85 5.58 60 5.20 
112.86 25 95.69 | 36.62 44 32.34] 4.37 61 4-07 
106.49 28 90.47 | 33.82 45 29.95 3.21 62 2.99 
100.40 29 85.47 | 31.16 46 27.67 2.10 63 1.95 
94-59 30 80.69 | 28.63 47 25.50 1.03 64 95 
89.04 31 76.12 | 26.23 48 23-43 
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Tables Showing Annual Amount of Retirement Annuity Provide 














ya 
Lump Sum Payment of $100 by Member 
On basis of refund at death less amount of retirement annuity paid; one-twelfth of thi nual 
amount payable monthly; retirement at age 65 
Age (to Nearest Age (to Nearest Age (to Neares 
Birthday) at Time Birthday) at Time Birthday) at Tir 
For Lump Sum Payment For For Lump Sum Payment For For Lump Sum Paym For 
Men Is Made Women Men s Made Women Men Is Made Women 
| 
$92.91 15 $74.98 | $43.12 32 $35.62 | $18.50 49 15.99 
88.90 16 71.87 41.14 33 34.04 2753 50 15.20 
85.07 17 68.86 39.24 34 32.53 16.59 51 4.41 
81.40 18 65.95 37-41 35 31.08 15.70 52 12467 
77.89 19 63.16 35.65 36 29.69 14.86 53 12.98 
74-53 20 60.47 | 33.97 37 28.35 | 14.60 54 12.35 
71.29 21 57-89 32.35 38 27.07 13.31 55 11.77 
68.19 22 55-42 30.80 39 25.84 12.62 56 11.26 
65.20 23 53-05 | 29.31 40 24.66 11.97 57 10.79 
62.33 24 50.78 | 27.89 41 23-53 11.37 58 10.36 
59-57 25 48.60 | 26.53 42 22.44 | 10.82 59 9.96 
56.92 26 46.51 25.22 43 21.39 10.31 60 9.57 
54-37 27 44.51 | 23.97 44 20.39 | 9.85 61 9.21 
51.92 28 42.58 | 22.78 45 19.43 9-43 62 8.85 
49.58 29 40.74 | 21.64 46 18.53 | 9.06 63 8.49 
47-33 30 38.96 | 20.55 7 17.65 8.72 64 8.14 
45.18 31 37-25 | 19.51 48 16.81 | 








Slight adjustment in this amount of annuity if lump sum payment is made at any other time 


than at anniversary of member’s joining the Plan 


Tables Showing Annual Amount of Retirement Annuity Provided by Each 
Dollar of Monthly Contribution by Library from Age at Joining Contribu- 
tory Plan until Age 65 


On basis of no refund at death; one-twelfth of this amount payable monthly; retirement at age 65 








Age at Joining | 
Contributory Plan 


For (as of Nearest For | For 

Men Birthday) Women Men 
$258.49 15 $206.30 | $106.07 
246.27 16 196.66 | 100.02 
234.54 17 187.40 94.22 
223.28 18 178.51 | 88.66 
212.48 19 169.98 83.33 
202.11 20 161.79 | 78.22 
192.16 21 153-93 | 73-32 
182.61 22 146.39 | 68.63 
173-45 23 139-15 64.14 
164.66 24 132.20 59.84 
156.23 25 125.53 55-73 
148.14 26 119.13 51.80 
140.38 27 112.99 48.04 
132.93 28 107.10 44.45 
125-79 29 101.45 41.02 
118.94 30 96.03 37-74 
112.37 31 90.83 34.61 





Age at Joining 
Contributory Plan 


(as of Nearest For 
Birthday) Women 
32 $85.84 
33 81.05 
34 76.46 
35 72.06 
36 67.84 
37 63.79 
38 59-90 
39 56.17 
40 52.60 
4! 49.18 
Az 45-90 
43 42.76 
4a 39-75 
45 36.87 
46 34.11 
47 31.47 


48 28.95 


For 

Men 
$31.63 
28.79 
26.09 
23.52 
21.08 
18.76 
16.56 
14.48 
12.51 
10.65 
8.88 
7.20 
5.60 
4.08 
2.64 
1.28 





Age at Joining 
Contributory Plan 


(as of Nearest For 
Birthday) Women 
49 $26.54 
50 24.24 
51 22.04 
52 19.94 
53 17-94 
54 16.04 
55 14.23 
56 12.51 
57 10.86 
59 7-76 
60 6.31 
61 4-92 
62 3.60 
63 2.34 
64 1.14 














